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U. S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 


National Council of Chief State School Officers 


A Report from the 
Baltimore Meetings 


The following report presents significant action taken, statements from a few of 
the addresses given, and the list of officers elected at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers held in Baltimore, Md., December 1-3, 
1944. Additional material from the proceedings will be presented in the January 3, 


1945 issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY. 


Wide Range of 
Resolutions Adopted 


At the closing session of the meeting 
attended by nearly all of the 48 State 
superintendents, differences of opinion 
on vital educational matters had been 
blended—-through democratic processes 
of discussion—into united action. As a 
result, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers went on record in 
support of the following resolutions. 
The officials also served notice upon 
themselves that much must be done dur- 
ing the year to put these resolutions to 
work. 


Appreciations 


Resolved, That the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers express its 
sincere appreciation to President 
Lowndes and the Maryland State Board 
of Education for the lovely dinner and 
for the many courtesies extended; to Dr. 
Pullen and staff for their thoughtful at- 
tention and many efforts to make the 
session pleasant and profitable; to Dr. 
Studebaker and his staff for their inval- 
uable assistance; to Dr. Isaiah Bowman 
for his stimulating and scholarly ad- 
dress; to all the other speakers who con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram; to the members of the Planning 
Committee of the Study Commission for 
the excellent manner in which they com- 
pleted the work assigned to them; and 


finally to President Skidmore and the 
other retiring officers for the fine leader- 
ship of the Council during the past year. 


Laws Regulating the Use of Fed- 
eral Funds and Services for Edu- 
cation in the States 


Whereas various noneducational agen- 
cies of the Federal Government from 
time to time undertake to provide funds, 
services, commodities and equipment 
directly to educational institutions, local 
schools, or school systems to assist in 
carrying out educational programs, and 

Whereas this procedure often inter- 


_ feres with the proper development of a 


State program of education, results in 
confusion, duplication and lack of econ- 
omy and violates the principle that edu- 
cational activities involving State pro- 
grams of education should be under the 
control of responsible State educational 
authorities in order to preserve education 
as a function of the respective States, 

Therefore be it Resolved, 

1, That, in the opinion of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, each State, as a means of safe- 
guarding its educational interests and 
welfare, should proceed as soon as pos- 
sible to enact a law which is worded ap- 
proximately as follows: 


A Bill te be Entitled 


An act relating to public education: To 
safeguard the educational interest and 
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, ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTion 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. 8S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 


plans of various Federal Government’ 


agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 


(From page 1) 

welfare of the State by prescribing condi- 
tions under which funds, services, com- 
modities, or equipmegt provided by 
agencies of the Federal Government may 
be accepted for use by public tax-sup- 
ported schools, school systems and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Sec. 1. The State Board of Education 
(or Chief State School Officer) shall pre- 
scribe regulations under which contracts, 
agreements or arrangements may be 
made with agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for funds, services, commodities, 
or equipment to be made available to the 
public tax-supported schools, school sys- 
tems and educational institutions under 
the supervision or control of the State 
Board of Education. 

Sec, 2. All contracts, agreements or ar- 
rangements made by public tax-sup- 
ported schools, school systems or educa- 
tional imstitutions under the supervision 
or control of the State Board of Educa- 
tion involving funds, services, commod- 
ities, or equipment which may be pro- 
vided by agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, shall be entered into in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the said 
Board of Education (or Chief State 
School Officer) and in no other manner. 

Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws in 


5 conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


Src. 4. This act shall take effect upon 
becoming law. 

2. That it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Council to encourage the 
enactment into law of such a bill in each 
State during the ensuing year. 

3. That each Chief State School Of- 
ficer is earnestly requested to cooperate 
fully in carrying owt this policy and to 
endeavor to secure the enactment of such 
a law in his State at the earlest date 
possible. 

4. That the Federal Congress be also 


~ requested to enact, at an early date, Fed- 


eral laws which will assure that agencies 
of the Federal Government and their 
representatives will work with and 
through the regularly constituted educa- 
tional authorities, at the State level, and 
will make agreements involving the pub- 
lic schools, school systems and educa- 
tional institutions of a State only after 
obtaining official assurance that such 
agreements are fully in accord with the 
policy of the State as expressed by State 
laws and regulations, 


Study Commission and Reports 


The Council in 1942 appointed a Study 
Commission to operate through and in 
cooperation with a Planning Committee 


of nine members selected for overlapping 


terms. This Committee has functioned 


for 2 years and has proposed and sub- 
mitted 10 reports assigned to it by the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

Be it Resolved, That: 

1. The reports presented at this meet- 
ing? by the Planning Committee of the 
Study Commission are herewith adopted 
as revised and the policies included in 
these reports are adopted as policies of 
the National Council to be used for 
guidance in developing legislative pro- 
grams and planning improvements in the 
education program, 

2. To the end that the Study Commis- 
sion and the Planning Committee may 
function most effectively and be of max- 
imum assistance to the Council, each 
Chief State School Officer is requested 
to see that the Study Commission mem- 
ber appointed from his State is one of 
the ablest persons available, and that 
he understands his responsibility for as- 
sisting and preparing reports. This per- 
son should have the necessary time to 
work on the reports submitted and should 
be authorized to attend such meetings 
as are called by the Commission. 

3. Each Chief State School Officer who 
has a staff member on the Planning Com- 
mittee should make it possible for that 
member to attend all the meetings called 
by the Committee chairman. 

4. A work conference of the entire 
Study Commission should be called for 
the purpose of developing, stimulating, 
and evaluating procedures for consider- 
ing the various reports submitted to it. 

5. The National Council should as soon 
as possible submit problems to be studied 
for next year. 

6. The President of the Council is au- 
thorized to appoint from persons who 
have served on the Planning Commit- 
tee and whose terms have expired spe- 
cial consultants to work with the Plan- 
ning Committee, 


Recreation 


Resolved, 

1. The Council believes that school and 
community recreation is properly an in- 
tegral part of a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. 


2 Reports: 

1. Planning and Developing an Adequate 
State Program of Education. 

2. State Educational Organization. 

8. Educational Services which States 
Should Expect From the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

4. Financing the Educational Program 
During and Following the War Emergency 
Period. 

5. Policy Statements of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. 
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2. The Council believes that there is no 
place for separate and independent agen- 
cies at the State level to carry on such 
programs but that they properly belong 
to, and should be a part of, a compre- 
hensive State educational program, 

3. Where recreation programs are 
already in operation under other gov- 
ernmental agencies there shculd be close 
cooperation between such groups and the 
educational authorities. 


School Transportation 


The Council recognizes the contribu- 
tions made by the 1939 National Confer- 
ence on Schoo! Bus Standards to safety 
and economy in school transportation. 
* The Council sponsors a similar confer- 
ence to be held through the help of the 
Safety Education Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the fall 
of 1945 and to be attended by a repre- 
sentative of each of the 48 State educa- 
tion departments and such consultants 
as may be helpful in reviewing and re- 
vising the 1939 standards in the light of 
experience, research findings, and post- 
war school transportation needs. 


Federal Funds forSchool Lunches 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers wishes to state in relation 
to any federally supported school lunch 
program the following principles as an 
interpretation of its adopted policies: 

1. That any funds made available for 
the purchase of foods should be chan- 
neled through the U, S. Office of Educa- 
cation and through it to the State de- 
partments of education. 

2. That any foods available for dis- 
tribution should be channeled directly 
to local schools according to a cooperative 
plan arrived at and agreed upon by the 
Federal agency or appropriate State 
agency and the State departments of 
education, 

3. That any funds made available for 
administration of the program for local, 
State or Federal agencies or for super- 
vision of such programs be channeled 
through the U.S. Office of Education and 
through it to the State departments of 
education, 

4. That all funds made available for 
distribution to the States be apportioned 
upon the basis of an objective formula in 
terms of the purposes of the enabling 
act. 

5. That the criteria for determining 
the items for which reimbursement {s to 
be received should be arrived at coopera- 
tively by the State departments of edu- 
cation and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Federal or/and State. 


6. That all responsibility for auditing 
local school accounts or supervision of 
the program be given to the State de- 
partments of education, 

7. That the U. S. Office of Education 
and the State department be -allocated 
such funds as are necessary to administer 
and supervise the program, including the 
right of the State departments of edu- 
cation to allocate some of the funds to 
local or regional units for the purposes 
of administering or supervising the pro- 
gram, 

8. That the exercise of all direct or in- 
direct pressure on the part of any agency 
or local units to bypass the U. S. Office of 
Education or the State departments of 
education be expressly forbidden in the 
act, 


World Peace 


The most serious problem facing the 
American people today is the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. Such 
a peace is possible only when the people 
have an intelligent understanding of the 
problems and issues involved and a deep 
concern for their proper solution. The 
promotion of this understanding and 
concern is peculiarly an obligation of 
education. 

In order that education may discharge 
this obligation the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers goes on rec- 
ord in favor of an international agency 
for education within the framework of 
the World Organization and recommends 
that each Chief State School Officer for- 
mulate and =a out a program designed 
to: 

1. Secure the widést possible consid- 
eration and discussion of the problems 
and issues involved. 

2. Call to the attention of all the seri- 
ousness and importance of the present 
situation. é 

3. Promote the formulation and crit- 
ical evaluation of proposed solutions, 


School Finance Studies 


The Cooperative Study of School Ex- 
penditures presents a Nation-wide inven- 
tory of great potential value in develop- 
ing State and national programs for the 
financing of the public schools. 

It is recommended that the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in cooperation 
with the Committee on this Cooperative 
Study, arrange for and hold as soon as 
possible regional conferences of the Chief 
State School Officers and designated rep- 
resentatives to study the procedures and 
findings of this study; to consider the 
implications of these findings; and to 
formulate State plans for improving the 
financing of the public schools. 








Next Year's 
Officers 


The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers elected the 
following officers for the coming 
year: 


President—T. G. Pullen, Jr., State 
superintendent of schools, Mary- 
land. 

Vice president—Rex Putnam, 
State superintendent of public 
instruction, Oregon. 

Secretary-treasurer —Ralph B. 
Jones, State commissioner of 
education, Arkansas, 

Executive committee: 

Clyde “A. Erwin, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 
North Carolina. 

Harry V. Gilson, State commis- 
sioner of education, Maine. 

Mrs. Inez J. Lewis, State super- 
intendent of public instruc- 
tion, Colorado. 

E. B.. Norton, State superintend- 
ent of education, Alabama. 

Roy Scantlin, State superin- 
tendent of public schools, 
Missouri. 











It is further recommended that the 
U.S. Office of Education plan its program 
of data collection to include facts nec< 
essary’to permit it to make a similar 
study of public-school expenditures at 
least once every 10 years, 


Visiting Teacher 


Since it has been recognized for a long 
period that equal educational opportu- 
nity for all children is essential in Ameri« 
can democracy, and since good citizen< 
ship, including acceptable personnel, 
emotionaf and social adjustment, is one 
of the objectives of education; and since 
the tool and skill subjects are merely one 
of the means toward that end, and since 
there are at least 2 percent of the school 
population so atypical socially €nd emo- 
tionally that regular teachers, without 
help, cannot reasonably be expected to 
be adequate to deal with such situations, 
and since these atypical persons unless 
redirected and assisted will become a very 
serious drain on our civilization, it is rec- 
ommended by the Chief State School Of- 
ficers that visiting teachers, certified as 
teachers by the regular teacher certifica< 
tion body of each State, be employed 
wherever possible to assist in meeting 
this problem. Since there is consider- 
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able confusion concerning the stand- 
ards which should obtain as to defini- 
tion of visiting teachers, as to purposes 
and objectives of the program, as to 
training and experience to be required, 
and certification of visiting teachers, it 
is recommended that a careful study be 
made of this problem and a report con- 
cerning the study be made at the next 
annual convention of the Chief State 
School Officers. 


Disposal of Surplus Property 


The Surplus Property Act of 1944, Pub- 
lic Law 457, carries provisions of partic- 
ular concern to eligible educational insti- 
tutions. In order that these institu- 
tions—tax-supported and nonprofit—eli- 
gible under the provisions of section 13 
of the act, may participate effectively in 
this program, it is evident that effective 
plans must be formulated by States to 
determine their several needs for sur- 
plus property appropriate for “school, 
classroom, and other educational use.” 

It seems reasonable that each State 
may be expected to establish administra- 
tive machinery in connection with the 
program for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers recommends that, 

1. Within such State organization as 
may be established, there should be pro- 
vided a State educational agency to rep- 
resent all educational institutions eligi- 
ble under the provisions of the act, and 

2. This agency should be responsible, 
among other things, for establishing cri- 
teria, in keeping with prescribed regula- 
tions and with a program of effective 
utilization of property involved, to be 
used 

a. by existing educational boards and 
authorities in determining estimates of 
need; and 

b. for approving applications (requi- 
sitions) from eligible educational insti- 
tutions for available surplus property. 


Lanham Act 


Whereas under the provisions of Public 
Law 137, the Lanham Act, funds have 
been made available to local school au- 
thorities in war areas for: 

1. School plant facilities; 

2. Maintenance and operation of reg- 
ular school services; 

3. Extended school services for chil- 
dren of working mothers; and 

4. School recreation programs in con- 
gested war areas, and 

Whereas this law is in effect until the 
President states that the emergency de- 
clared by him on September 8, 1939, has 
ceased to exist, and 


Whereas the war emergency appears 
to be gradually drawing to a successful 
conclusion, now 

Therefore be it Resolved, That con- 
sideration must be given to the termina- 
tion of various educational programs, 
which, during the emefgency, have been 
administered and financed by the non- 
educational Federal agency. Considera- 
tion must be given, also, to the continua- 
tion of these educational programs where 
needed from the present time until the 
end of the war emergency. 

1. Funds for School Plant Facilities. 

Be it further Resolved, That in war 
areas additional school plant facilities 
during the remainder of the war emer- 
gency period be constructed only: 

a. To relieve double sessioning; 

b. Where titre is a continuing in- 
crease in school population; 

c. Where facilities can be constructed 
promptly enough to provide immediate 
relief; 

d. When need for facilities can be met 
by a very temporary type of con- 
struction; 

e. Where there is need fg a separate 
building to house nursery school units, 

2. Funds for Maintenance and Opera- 
tion. 

Be it further Resolved, That States and 
local school administrative units as early 
as possible make such financial pro- 
visions as are required to assume the 
cost of providing, as a part of regular 
school program, services to children in 
war areas which during the war have 
been financed by Federal funds. 

3. Funds for Extended School Services. 

Be it further Resolved, That Federal 
funds continue to be made available for 
extended school services for children of 
working mothers for the balance of the 
emergency period, except in so far as 
such services for these limited groups 
can be included in the school program 
for all children before the close of the 
emergency. 

4. Funds for School-Age Recreational 
Programs. 

Be it further Resolved, That Federal 
funds continue to be made available for 
school-age recreation programs in the 
congested war areas for the balance of 
the emergency period, except insofar 
as these programs can be made a part 
of the comprehensive public-school pro- 
gram for all children before the close of 
the emergency. , 

5. Federal Funds in the Post-War 
period. 

It is recognized that States may have 
difficulty in securing adequate funds 
from State and local sources for the 
financing of a comprehensive educa- 


tional plan for all groups for whom edu- 
cational opportunities should and must 
be provided. The Federal Government, 
should, therefore, stimulate States to 
prepare and to develop comprehensive 
State plans for educational programs, 
and it should participate, when neces- 
sary, in the financing of such programs. 


Health and Physical Education 
in Schools and Educational 
Institutions 


Whereas the national interest requires 
the best possible physical and mental 
health for every citizen and 

Whereas this ideal is far from being 
attained at the present time 

Therefore be it Resolved, That 

1. The Chiet State School Officer of 
every State make every effort to develop 
an educational program which will be 
adequate to assure that every child will 
have the best possible physical and 
mental health. 

2. That the cooperation of health au- 
thorities be obtained to: i 

a. Help each American to learn phys- 
ical fitness needs. 

b. Provide against preventable defects, 

c. Attend to correctable defects. 

d. Help each citizen learn how to live 
healthfully. 

e. Get each person to act to acquire 
physical fitness. 

f. Raise American standards of phys- 


_ ical fitness. 


g. Provide adequate means for phys- 
ical development. 

3. That the program which is de- 
veloped should provide for the following: 

a. Preadmission physical examination 
at 5 years. 

b. Periodic examination at appropri* 
ate intervals thereafter. 

c. Education in principles of healthful 
living. 

d. One hour daily for physical train- 
ing. 

e. Credits for satisfactory progress. 

f. Accumulative health and physical 
fitness records. 

g. Provision for adequate personnel, 
facilities and time for such a program. 


Military Training 

Resolved, That the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers recommend 
the deferral of Congressional action dur- 
ing the war emergency on compulsory 
military training for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The Selective Service and Training 
Act adequately meets present military 
needs. 

2. Future military needs cannot be de- 
termined until post-war American and 
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international commitments are estab- 
lished. 

3. The entire American people, includ- 
ing those in the armed forces, should 
thoroughly study this vital question in 
all of its implications with reference both 
to the requirements of national defense 
and the basic problems involved in build- 
ing in this country a greater democratic 
civilization. 

4. Proposals thus far considered seek 
to achieve educational and health bene- 
fits which can be most effectively 
achieved through regularly constituted 
agencies. 

The Council recommends that a rep- 
resentative national committee be estab- 
lished to consider and report to Congress 
on the health, educational and military 
needs of the Nation. 


Federal Aid 


Resolved, That the Council reaffirm its 
previous stand on Federal aid to educa- 
tion, 


War Intellectually 
Easy—Peace 
Intellectually Hard 


“Peace is every man’s business, day 
by day, every day,” said Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, President, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in addressing an evening session, at 
which the National Council representa- 
tives were guests of the Maryland State 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Bowman told the meeting that 
“the state of the Union is now something 
that includes the state of the world.” 
“War,” he said, “is intellectually easy; 
peace is intellectually hard.” No one na- 
tion is going to have its way all the way, 
he indicated. Profound differences exist 
and can be met only by adjustment, com- 
promise and seeking common ground as 
a basis for agreements. 

“Implications of a Democratic Peace” 
was Dr. Bowman’s subject, under which 
he urged that educational leaders effec- 
tively assist in the making of peace by 
encouraging discussion of proposals con- 
cerned with peace, and helping prepare 
the masses of people to take part in such 
discussions. He pointed out that dis- 
cussions, of course, need not necessarily 
be in support of the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreements, but discussions of problems 
to be understood and met, Attainment 
and maintenance of peace, Dr. Bowman 
emphasized, should be made “one of the 
primordial functions of life, like shelter, 
food, and clothing.” The “will of the 


people” must be understandingly behind 
the peace, if that peace is to succeed. 


Education’s Oppor- 
tunities in Radio 


The following is excerpted from the 
address to the Council, by Clifford J. 
Durr, Commissioner, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The story of the public schools of this 
country is one of unrelenting effort to 
carry the benefits of education to a con- 
stantly expanding student body and to 
adjust and enlarge the courses of study 
to meet the complexities of a rapidly 
changing social and economic order, and 
thereby bring to the students at least a 
minimum of awareness of the world in 
which they live. 

* * . . * 

In the progress away from the one- 
room, one-teacher schoolhouse toward 
the modern well-equipped school with 
its staff of trained teachers, its libraries, 
laboratories, workshops; recreation 
rooms, playgrounds, and bus service for 
children living at a distance, a tre- 
mendous amount has been accomplished 
in a remarkably short period of time. 
For this, we owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the devotion, sacrifice, imagination, 
and hard work of our public-school 
teachers and officers. They have not 
only had the job of educating the young, 
but also of educating the adults in the 
educational needs of the young. * * * 


Educational Institutions Pioneers 
in Radio Broadcasting 


It is not surprising that the educa- 
tional institutions, which have so con- 
stantly sought new and better techniques 
and tools of education, should have been 
among the pioneers in radio broadcast- 
ing. Here was probably the most effec- 
tive instrumentality of education that 
had come along since the invention of 
the printing press. By its use, the best 
teaching talent could be spread among a 
tremendously enlarged number of pupils 
and the outside world could be brought 
into the classroom. More important 
still, an effective means was now at hand 
for continuing throughout adult life the 
job just begun with the youngsters. 

Before the FCC was established in 1934, 
the Department of Commerce and the 
old Federal Radio Commission had 
licensed more than 200 broadcasting sta- 
tions to school boards, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. It looked for 
awhile as if a new era in education was 
about to begin. 

But the problems of the early broad- 
casters were tremendous, particularly 
those of the educational broadcasters. 
Radio was far from perfect and skill in 
its use could be acquired only by experi- 





ence. There were few receiving sets in 
the hands of the public and those who 
owned them were likely to be absorbed 
more in the game of trying to pick up 
the maximum number of distant stations 
than in the content of any particular 
program. Certainly their attention could 
not long be held by a classroom lecture. 
Some of the schools and colleges looked 
on radio primarily as a scientific develop- 
ment to be studied in the physics labora- 
tory. Others appreciated more fully its 
significance as an educational medium, 
but with limited audiences and even 
more limited budgets, they found the 
problems of good programing insuper- 
able. 

One by one, the educational stations 
left the air, their frequencies passing 
into the hands of commercial groups who 
were quick to see the possibilities of radio 
as @ profitable advertising medium. A 
handful of educational stations sur- 
vived. Through hard experience, they 
learned how to use their new tool, and 
while they were learning, the tool itself 
was steadily improving. The costly and 
inefficient receiving sets were replaced 
by newer models at constantly decreas- 
ing costs and increasing efficiency. In 
little more than a decade, the few thou- 
sand sets in the hands of the public had 
increased to tens of millions. and 30,000,- 
000 American living rooms had become 
potential classrooms. But by this time 
the standard broadcasting band had be- 
come crowded and there was little, if 
any, room left for education to re-enter 
the broadcasting field. 

In abandoning their own stations, 
many educational institutions were in- 
fluenced by the belief that their educa- 
tional work could be effectively carried 
on through the use of time donated by 
the commercial stations. This was true 
for awhile, but as broadcasting grew in 
popularity as an advertising medium, the 
time available for educational programs 
rapidly declined. The demand for ad- 
vertising has been stimulated still more 
by the wartime profits of business con- 
cerns, and there is no reason to believe 
that advertising pressure upon broad- 
casting time will grow less when the 
war is over. 


Edueators Will Not Let Second 
Chance Go By 


Now, happily, an educator has given 
education its second chance. The im- 
portance of FM, or frequency modula- 
tion broadcasting, developed by Maj. Ed- 
win H. Armstrong, professor of electrical 
engineering at Columbia University, lies 
not merely in its high fidelity and its 
comparative freedom from static and in- 
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terference, but even more in the new 
spaces it has opened up in the broacast- 
ing spectrum. When the war-time pres- 
sure upon critical materials has been re- 
laxed and radio equipment again made 
freely available, there will be room for 
many new stations, both educational and 
commercial. If I read the signs right, 
the educators are not going to let this 
second chance go by. 

In the old recipe for rabbit stew, the 
first step recommended is to catch the 
rabbit. Educational stations must be 
established before there can be effective 
educational broadcasting. Even this 
part of the job is not a simple one, and 
the edvi@&tional institutions cannot count 
on others to do it for them. They must 
do the job for themselves, 


Technical Problems 


The first part of the task of establish- 
ing an educational FM station is the 
technical problem. What geographic 
area should the station serve? Where 
should the studios be located? Where 
should the transmitter be located? 
Should the studios and transmitter be 
linked by wireline, or by radio relay? 
How much power and how high an an- 
tenna will be needed to serve the area 
desired? What brand and type of trans- 
mitter should be procured? What an- 
tenna pattern should be adopted? How 
should the studios be soundproofed, and 
what special studio equipment should 
be procured? How should the station be 
linked with other stations for the mu- 
tual exchange of programs? 

The answers to such technical ques- 
tions as these require sound engineering 
assistance. The U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion has, as you know, published a very 
excellent pamphlet entitled FM for Edu- 
cation, which answers many questions 
of this type extremely well. This is only 
one of the many FM services which the 
U. S. Office of Education has been ren- 
dering under Commissioner Studebaker, 
whose pioneer efforts for educational 
broadcasting over the past decade are 
now approaching fruition. 

But no pamphlet can solve the local 
engineering problems associated with 
each particular FM station. Fortunately, 
the educational institutions of this coun- 
try have available on their own staffs 
many outstanding engineers. Major 
Armstrong himself, the pioneer of FM 
and its chief proponent, is a professor at 
Columbia University, and is extremely 
sympathetic to educational broadcast- 
ing; and there are other trained radio 
engineers in our educational institutions 


throughout the country. It seems to me 
extremely important that educators se- 
cure the cooperation of the technical ex- 
perts in their own ranks. 

This cooperation could first be pro- 
cured at the national level, to solve such 
problems as the setting of equipment 
standards for educational FM stations, 
the developing of improved techniques 
for linking educational FM stations into 
networks, and similar technical problems 
which all educational FM stations will 
have in common. A Nation-wide com- 
mittee of radio engineers willing and able 
to assist in broad-scale educational FM 
planning would be of the greatest assist- 
ance. 

In addition to these general technical 
problems, each educational FM station 
will have its local technical problems— 
choosing a site, determining power and 
antenna height, etc. Here local engi- 
neering skill should be available within 
each State to assist in soundly planning 
a particular station. 

A related problem is the securing of 
equipment. During the war period, of 
course, very few FM transmitters and 
almost no FM receivers are available, but 
some of the equipment manufacturers 
are accepting orders now for post-war 
delivery. The Army and Navy, moreover, 
have very large quantities of communica- 
tions equipment, some of which will no 
doubt be declared surplus. This may be 
an economical way of filling some of the 
equipment needs of educational institu- 
tions entering FM. Educators might well 
investigate this surplus property possi- 
bility. 


Where Is the Money 
Coming From? 


Once the technical questions have been 
answered, at least tentatively, the pain- 
ful question arises: ‘Where is the money 
coming from?” There may be a few 
school systems, colleges, and universities 
today with more money than they know 
how to use, but I have not heard about 
them, As a member of a Federal agency 
which must, at least once every year, 
justify. its own use of funds and its budget 
requests for the coming year, I can offer 
my sympathy but not much helpful ad- 
vice. My only suggestion is that you 
make the fullest use of those “educated” 
parents I have previously referred to, and 
of parent and teacher associations, many 
of which have already expressed a very 
real interest in the need for educational 
FM stations. 


At recent hearings before the Federal 
Communications Commission, the repre- 


sentative of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers indicated that the 
State radio chairmen of that organiza- 
tion were as enthusiastic about educa- 
tional FM as any educator. If parents 
can be made to understand the full sig- 
nificance of broadcasting as an educa- 
tional medium, and their support can be 
enlisted, your appropriations problems 
should be considerably reduced. 

After your technical plans are lined 
up, the time comes to apply to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for a 
license. This may appear to be a re- 
versal of advice you have previously re- 
ceived. Some of you may recall a widely 
quoted speech made by the former FCC 
Chairman in September 1943, in which 
he urged educators to apply for FM sta- 
tion licenses without delay. He referred 
to the five FM channels which the Com- 
mission had set aside for the exclusive 
use of nonprofit educational institutions, 
chiefly at the request of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker, and 
said: 

“* © © Those choice channels 

were not set aside for absentees. 

The ether is far too crowded, the 

pressure from other interests seek- 

ing to use radio far too great, to 
permit continued reservation of 
those channels, unless educators ac- 
tually get busy and fill them with 
educational stations. There is no 
room for what the railroad industry 
calls ‘deadheading.’ If education 
doesn’t want and doesn’t need those 
channels, and if it doesn’t prove its 
desires and needs by actually mak- 
ing intensive use of them, history 
is going to repeat itself, and edu- 
cation will again find that it is left 
with memories of a lost opportunity.” 

Iam not, of course, able to read Chair- 
man Fly’s mind at the time he made that 
speech, but from the response, I suspect 
that he accomplished his purpose. With- 
in a year, the whole outlook for edu- 
cational FM had changed, By September 
1944, 5 noncommercial FM educational 
stations were actually on the air, 4 were 
under construction, 2 had been granted 
construction permits but were forced to 
discontinue temporarily because of the 
war, 8 applications were pending, 16 in- 
complete applications had been received, 
and more than 160 other educational in- 
stitutions had written the Commission 
expressing an interest in the establish- 
ment of FM stations or requesting ap- 
plication forms. Since then, these num- 
bers have still further increased. The 
interest already demonstrated by the 
educators should certainly relieve any 
fears that the five channels set aside 
for them will be allowed to go to waste. 
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How Many More Channels Will 
Be Required? 

The testimony of the educators who 
appeared as witnesses in the Commis- 
sion’s post-war allocation hearings, held 
in September and October of this year, 
should definitely put to rest the question, 
“Will these five channels be used?” It 
raises an entirely different one: “How 
many more channels will be required?” 
I cannot, of course, tell you what answer 
the Commission will give to this last 
question, or even to the question as to 
whether FM broadcasting will remain in 
the same part of the radio spectrum now 
assigned to it or will be moved else- 
where where there is more room, for the 
Commission is still giving consideration 
to these and the other tremendously 
complicated allocation problems. But I 
think I can say that the entire Commis- 
sion is impressed with the fact that this 
time the educational institutions really 
mean business. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Iam 
not suggesting that you relax. The sug- 
gestion that your technical planning pre- 
cede your applications merely relates to 
the order and not to the speed with 


which you should proceed; whether the ¢ 


Commission finally allocates 5 or 10 or 
15 channels for nonprofit educational 
broadcasting, unoccupied spaces will re- 
main a continuing temptation to other 
groups. 

The FCC forms which must be filled 
out before an application is granted may 
seem difficult to many of you. Let me 
assure you that they are much less dif- 
ficult than the form which we previously 
had, and which we simplified at the re- 
quest of educators. Let me say also that 
the recent U. S. Office of Education pub- 
lication, FM for Education, should be of 
great assistance in filling out our forms. 
Let me quote one paragraph from it: 

“If [the FCC application form] seems 

long and complicated, remember that 
it is an application for public property. 
Because radio channels have been de- 
clared by Congress to be the property 
of the American people, the FCC, which 
is charged with their allocation for use, 
must take pains to be careful, fair, and 
circumspect. Back of each question 
asked lies a wealth of FCC experience 
respecting precautions required to pro- 
tect the public interest. * * *°” 

Let me say, also, that much of the work 
which must be gone through in order to 
fill out the FCC application form would 
have to be completed in any event, even 
if no FCC existed, in order to build the 
FM station. The information required 
on the application form is for the most 
part precisely the information which the 


educational institution should have itself 
before it undertakes construction of an 
FM station. 

The chief problem with respect to ap- 
plication forms, it seems to me, has here- 
tofore been that they have been filled 
out as a preliminary to planning a sta- 
tion rather than as the last stage of plan- 
ning. A question which may baffle you 
at the beginning will be extremely eaay 
to answer once you have completed your 
basic technical and financial plans. Now 
that the need of education for FM chan- 
nels has been shown, it will probably be 
more convenient both for educators and 
for the Commission, if emphasis is placed 
on basic planning first and on filling out 
the application forms thereafter. 

Throughout this process, the Chief 
State School Officers can be of tremen- 
dous assistance in rounding up competent 
technical assistance which ean be made 
available to school systems and other 
institutions in the State, and in seeing 
that the plans of individual institutions 
are coordinated into a sound over-all 
plan. 

After the FM license has been granted 
to an educational station, and actual 
construction of the station completed, 
will educational broadcasting be success- 
ful? Or will the experience of the 1920’s 
and the 1930’s, when so many educational 
stations succumbed to commercial com- 
petition, be repeated? 


Network Technique Important 


Looking back on earlier educational 
broadcasting experiments, we can see 
that they lacked two very simple tech- 
niques which the commercial stations ex- 
ploited, and which made it possible for 
commercial stations to reach a com- 
paratively high level of competence. 
The first of these techniques was the 
network, which quickly revolutionized 
commercial broadcasting. 

So long as each station produced all of 
its own programs, the general level of 
broadcasting was necessarily low. There 
are 18 hours in the standard broadcast 
day. That means 6,570 hours a year 
to be filled with programs. Few 
licensees, whether they be educational 
institutions or commercial companies, 
have the financial resources and the 
talent available to maintain a high level 
of. program quality over so many hours 
by themselves. The commercial broad- 
casters have solved this problem in large 
part by establishing networks, which de- 
liver a single program simultaneously 
over aS Many as 250 stations. In this 
way, the programing burden is shared, 
and it is possible to expend far more 


time, money, and effort on raising the 
quality of each particular program. 

Fortunately, post-war plans for educa- 
tional broadcasting include full utiliza- 
tion of the network technique. Several 
States have already mapped State-wide 
educational FM networks, which will en- 
able the educational stations to share 
their programing burden and ‘to pool 
the programing resources of the entire 
State. Certainly these proposed net- 
works are one of the best reasons for 
hoping that post-war educational broad- 
casting will reach high levels of 
competence. 

The educational network, however, 
should differ from the ordinary com- 
mercial network in at least three sig- 
nificant ways, and I should like to call 
these to your attention. First, the com- 
mercial networks, even the so-called Na- 
tion-wide networks, are not’ in fact 
Nation-wide. This is because commer- 
cial broadcast stations are, for the most 
part, located in cities where advertising 
revenues will be highest, rather than 
where the need for service is greatest. 
As a result, even if all the standard 
broadcast stations in the country were 
broadcasting the same program simul- 
taneously, there would still be many 
areas of this country where the program 
could not be heard during the day. The 
regions without primary broadcast serv- 
ice, it is true, are sparsely settled, but 
it is precisely in these sparsely settled 
regions that the individual’s need for 
radio may be greatest. It is very en- 
couraging that the educators plarining 
State-wide FM networks have already ex- 
pressed a great concern that their net- 
works shall cover the entire State, the 
sparsely settled nooks and crannies as 
well as the densely populated urban cen- 
ters. 

A second way in which the proposed 
educational networks should differ from 
the existing commercial networks is that 
the educational networks should not be- 
come one-way streets. A network can be 
merely a device for taking programs from 
New York, Chicago, and Hollywood and 
piping them into smaller communities 
all over the country. But a network can 
also pick up outstanding talent from even 
the smallest hamlet and make it na- 
tionally available. In planning your 
State-wide educational FM networks, 
care should be taken to see not merely 
that programs produced in the larger 
institutions can be picked up and re- 
broadcast from the smaller stations, but 
also that the smaller stations in the net- 
work can feed programs into the entire 
network. 
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A third point in connection with these 
State-wide educational networks is the 
need for caution to insure that each local 
educational station affiliated with the 
State-wide network will be free either to 
carry the State-wide network program, 
or to substitute a local program which it 
produces itself. This problem of the re- 
lationship of the station to the network 
has been a source of much concern with 
respect to the commercial stations; the 
FCC chain broadcasting regulations were 
in part designed to prevent local stations 
from becoming mere subdistributors of 
network programs produced at a dis- 
tance. By planning your State-wide FM 
networks properly from the start, you 
can insure that the local station will have 
State-wide network programs available 
to fill those periods when no outstanding 
local program of its own is available, 
while simultaneously insuring that the 
local station will be free to develop the 
program resources of its own community. 


Electrical Transcription 


In addition to the network as a tech- 
nique for sharing the program burden 
and pooling program talent, there is the 
use of electrical transcriptions. A tran- 
scription, as you know, is like a phono- 
graph record except that it reproduces 
much more faithfully the tones and over- 
tones of the original program. With 
good equipment, it is possible to tran- 
scribe any program, thus making it 
permanently available for broadcasting 
later over the same station or for dis- 
tribution to other stations. Or pro- 
grams may be produced initially in spe- 
cial transcription studios located in the 
major talent centers and distributed 
thereafter to the stations. 

A very large portion of the time of 
commercial stations which is not devoted 
to network programs is devoted to tran- 
scribed programs, and there is also, it 
seems to me, a place for the transcrip- 
tion technique in FM educational broad- 
casting. When, for example, Ohio State 
University puts on an outstanding forum 
discussion of a current issue, featuring 
experts from its faculty, there is no rea- 
son why this program cannot be simul- 
taneously transcribed at a comparatively 


low cost and made available to other. 


broadcasting stations throughout Ohio 
and indeed throughout the country. The 
same is true of musical programs, and 
programs in other categories. Dramati- 
zations of the classics from Shakespeare 
on could be transcribed by the great in- 
terpreters of these works, and thereafter 
remain available through the years 
for broadcast to classes in schools, and 
to the public as well. It may even be 


hoped that a few of the really outstand- 
ing public service programs of the com- 
mercial networks may be transcribed 
in a permanent form so that instead of 
being heard once and then being lost for- 
ever, they can be revived from time to 
time over educational or other stations. 
The U. 8. Office of Education has estab- 
lished a script and transcription ex- 
clyange, and the expansion of education 
transcription services can be an impor- 
tant part of post-war educational FM 
development. 


Joint Agreements 


There is one further technique for 
sharing burdens and pooling resources 
which I should mention, This is the 
technique by which two or more neigh- 
boring educational institutions share a 
single transmitter. 

A city school system and a small col- 
lege located in the same community, for 
example, could profitably enter into such 
an arrangement, the school system pro- 
graming the transmitter from its studio 
during the school hours, while the col- 
lege takes over for programs of more 
general appeal after school lets out. 
Three, four, or even more educational 
institutions may, under certain circum-* 
stances, find it advisable to enter such 
a joint arrangement. Each cooperating 
institution can have its own studio, the 
various studios to be connected by wire 
line or radio relay to the single trans- 
mitter. Sharing a single transmitter is 
desirable in densely populated regions be- 
cause there may not be enough frequen- 
cies available otherwise; and it is desira- 
ble in thinly populated areas because 
sharing a transmitter means lowering the 
cost for each institution. 


Developing State-Wide Plans Now 
The Chief State School Officers have a 
particular responsibility with respect to 
assisting and encouraging coordinated 
planning of the many educational FM 
stations which are now being planned. 
In the educational portion of the radio 
spectrum, as elsewhere throughout the 
spectrum, there will not be enough room 
for all those who seek to broadcast un- 
less spectrum space is conserved by care- 
ful coordination of frequency assign- 
ments. There was no such coordination 
in commercial broadcasting; and as a 
result, after a quarter of a century one- 
third of the area of the country is still 
without primary broadcast service. 

You can help prevent a similar mis- 
fortune in the educational band by de- 
veloping State-wide, plans now. If you 
wait, the applications for frequencies now 
pending before the Federal Communica. 


tions Commission will of necessity be 
granted without respect to a State-wide 


_ Plan, and it may be much more difficult 


thereafter to introduce coordination. 

I anr informed that some States, in- 
cluding Maryland, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and perhaps others, have already 
adopted resolutions authorizing the Chief 
State School Officers to prepare State- 
wide plans. I am further informed that 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Connecticut have set up State radid com- 
mittees to prepare State-wide plans. It 
is none too early; for if these plans are 
not ready when equipment and materials 
become available, the foundations of edu- 
cational broadcasting may develop hel- 
ter-skelter. It is always desirable to 
complete your architectural blueprints 
before you lay the cornerstone of an 
edifice. 


Content Broadcast 


The final question, but the one upon 
which success or failure hinges, is this: 
What shall be the content broadcast 
over the noncommercial educational FM 
stations after they are in operation? The 
proof of the station is the program and 
I regret that on this subject I must be 
both exceedingly brief and exceedingly 
vague. Certainly it is not the intention 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to dictate in any way, either directly 
or indirectly, the content of the programs 
to be broadcast over educational FM 
stations, with the sole exception that 


_ under FCC regulations no commercially 


sponsored programs or announcements 
can be broadcast. Beyond that, program 
responsibility lies where it should lie, 
with the individual educational licensee. 

The rules of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission make possible a very 
broad range of programing. Each non- 
commercial educational broadcasting 
station is licensed to broadcast “for the 
advancement of its educational work and 
for the transmission of educational and 
entertainment programs to the general 
public.” That language is just about as 
broad as language can be made. 

With respect to programs broadcast 
primarily for in-school listening, you, 
yourselves, are the experts. You already 
know much about What programs are 
most needed in the schoolrooms, and 
what techniques bring the best results, 
With respect to educational and enter- 
tainment programs for the general pub- 
lic, your own opportunities for learning 
and exploring are unlimited. e 

It will no doubt be necessary to train 
some teachers in the art of producing 
programs for in-school listening and all 
teachers in the art of utilizing such pro- 
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grams in the classroom, But my talking 
to you on schoolroom problems would be 
like my attempting to teach grandma how 
to spin. 


Vehicles for Local Community 
Self-Expression 


I do want to say, however, that I do 
not believe the ultimate success of your 
educational FM stations will depend 
merely on the program you broadcast 
for in-school listening. Nor will success 
depend merely upon the quality of the 
transcriptions and the network programs 
which you bring into the community 
from the outside. At least equally im- 
portant will be the function of your edu- 
cational FM stations as vehicles for local 
self-expression for the community as a 
whole. The little red schoolhouse and 
the modern brick consolidated high 
school alike have always played a role 
as civic centers, and it is certainly ap- 
propriate that the new educational FM 
stations should play a similar role in the 
life of the whole community. 

By means of FM, you are enabled to 
serve not merely the children in the 
schoolroom but the cultural, intellectual, 
and recreational needs of every man, 
woman, and child in your service area. 
I doubt whether there is any town, how- 
ever small, which does not have a con- 
siderable untapped reservoir of talent 
suitable for broadcasting. Every educa- 
tional institution has on its staff teach- 
ers and lecturers who can contribute 
much to the entire community as well as 
to their classroom students. 

Every community, I suspect, has far 
richer resources of local culture than 
have yet been tapped. The “little thea- 
tre” movement is a case in point. We 
have heard much about soap operas: how 
about local dramatic programs, produced 
on a little theatre basis, which will save 
whatever is worth saving in the soap- 
opera or the to-be-continued technique, 
and at the same time serve to create 
an awareness of local cultural values? 

Lest- this acceptance of the serial- 
drama technique seem heretical, let me 
say that one State university is seriously 
considering the production of a soap- 
opera type of program by its child wel- 
fare group. It considers this par- 
ticular form best suited for presenting 
the particular child welfare material 
it seeks to publicize. I understand 
that one State university station, WOSU, 
is now broadcasting a dramatic serial 
type of program designed to instill a 
better understanding of the principles of 
democracy. 

In addition to local dramatic possibili- 
ties, there is local music; here radio can 


be of particular service. And finally, 
there is the discussion of local issues. 
It is all very well, for example, to listen 
to discussions of national or interna- 
tional affairs by experts of national repu- 
tation, but what about discussions of 
juvenile delinquency in your own home 
community? Or housing in your com- 
munity? Or local public utility regula- 
tion? 

Perhaps such home-grown programs 
may not have the professional polish of 
national network programs; but it is at 
least possible that they will make up in 
local interest what they lack in profes- 
sional craftmanship. And they will serve 
a most important cultural function—the 
preservation of those regional variations 
of culture without which our national life 
would be the poorer. 

A democracy cannot rise above the 
level of the education of its citizens. The 
vistas which FM stations open up for 
education are unlimited, and so are the 
vistas which they open up for our de- 
mocracy as a whole. A tool has been 
offered us; let us all do our best to see 
that it is well used. 


Education’s Partin the 
Program of Services 
for Veterans 


H. V. Stirling, Director of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Service, 
Veterans’ Administration, addressed the 
Council, explaining Education’s Part in 
the Program of Services for Veterans, 
Mr. Stirling said in part: 

The activities of vocational rehabilita- 
tion are divided into three parts: Advise- 
ment, training, and employment. 


Vocational Advisement 

The vocational advisement process 
should begin while the disabled veteran 
is still in the hospital in order to give 
him peace of mind, a feeling of security 
and to facilitate the handling of his case. 
The vocational adviser must gain the 
confidence of the veteran; the veteran 
must be frank and sincere. There must 
be a full discussion of his background 
covering his schooling, experience, and 
vocational interests. There must be an 
understanding of his physical limitations 
due to the disability which has caused 
the vocational handicap. The desires 
and wishes of the veteran must be sought 
and followed when consistent with the 
facts ascertained. The vocational ad- 
viser must give advice concerning various 
occupations or secure this data for the 
consideration of the veteran. Common 
sense must play the important part in 
advisement and guidance. 


’ The Veterans’ Administration is em- 
phasizing the necessity of sound advise- 
ment to the disabled veteran and of ex- 
plaiming to him at the outset and in the 
terms of the law that the purpose of vo- 
cational rehabilitation is to restore his 
employability lost by virtue of a handi- 
cap caused by a service-incurred dis- 
ability. It is not expected that a voca- 
tional adviser will let a disabled veteran 
select an occupation as his employment 
objective which will go out of our eco- 
nomic life after the war. It is well 
understood that there are many jobs in 
the trade and industrial field which will 
disappear upon the termination of hos- 
tilities. We must do everything within 
our power to train the veteran in those 
occupations which will be here after 
the war. 

The basic occupations pertaining to 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
communication, and the professions of 
teaching, medicine, law, architecture and 
engineering will be with us substantially 
as before. Also, a great many of the 
clerical and commercial occupations will 
remain and certain new occupations will 
arise sueh as those in the field of plastics, 
television, and airplane transportation. 
Information concerning these trends 
must be assembled and sent to the re- 
gional offices. 

In order that our disabled veterans 
may be brought into contact with the 
best qualified vocational counselors in 
the country a plan has been inaugurated 
whereby the Veterans’ Administration 
would encourage colleges and universi- 
ties to organize advisement centers in 
their institutions to which the Veterans’ 
Administration would send disabled vet- 
erans for guidance. The designation of 
the City College of New York as the lo- 
cation of the first center marked the 
beginning of the establishment of a num- 
ber of similar centers at colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 

This new plan is designed to effect close 
cooperation between our educational 
institutions and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in providing further decentraliza- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation activi- 
ties so that vocational counseling and 
induction into training May be accom- 
plished more conveniently and efficiently 
at points near the homes of the disabled 
veterans, 


Training 

When the employment objective has 
been selected and agreed to by the dis- 
abled veferan, the vocational adviser, and 
the physician, the training officer knows 
that the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs has decided that the disabled vet- 
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eran will be trained in the community 
where he is now living, if this is at all 
possible, and that he will use only exist- 
ing institutions of learning and first 
class “training-on-the-job” establish- 
ments, as the Veterans’ Administration 
can see no necessity for establishing 
schools of its own. 

The training officer has been told that 
employability in an occupation contem- 
plates a well-rounded knowledge of and 
the ability te apply the skills and to per- 
form all of the job operations, work tasks 
and processes essential to meet employ- 
ment requirements. However, the law 
does not permit the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to approve a course of training 
involving more than 4 years. After 
the veteran enters training, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the training officer to su- 
pervise his training from time to time in 
order to determine the progress which 
the trainee is making and to encourage 
him to hold fast to the attitude of want- 
ing to be rehabilitated so that he may 
again take his place in satisfactory em- 
ployment. The training officer must 
eliminate immediately any factors which 
may tend to interfere with the veteran’s 
training. 


Employment 


The final goal of vocational rehabili- 
tation is employment. General Hines 
has established the policy that the dis- 
abled veteran must be trained into em- 
ployment. Therefore, the training offi- 
cer has been instructed that he must 
assume the responsibility for having a 
job ready for the trainee as soon as he has 
been declared rehabilitated. 

The program which I have just re- 
ferred to is administered under the law 
passed on March 24, 1943, and is designed 
for the purpose of restoring to the dis- 
abled veteran his employability which 
was lost by virtue of a handicap due to 
@ service-incurred disability. It is worth 
noting that shortly after the passage of 
this Iaw the Veterans’ Administration 
approved the policy of utilizing to the 
fullest extent the existing educational 
institutions for advisement and training 
purposes. 

On November 13, 1942, on signing the 
bill calling for the induction by Selective 
Service of young men 18 and 19 years 
old, the President appointed a committee 
of educators under the auspices of the 
War and Navy Departments to study the 
problem of the education of our service- 
men and women after the war. The 
objective was to enable those young 
people whose education had been inter- 
rupted to resume their schooling and to 
provide an opportunity for the educa- 


tion and technical schooling of other 
young men and women of ability after 
their discharge from the armed services. 

It was recommended that the Federal 
Government should make it financially 
feasible for every man and woman who 
had sefved honorably for a minimum 
period in the armed forces since Septem- 
ber 16, 1940 to spend a period up to one 
calendar year in a school, a college, a 
technical institution or in actual train- 
ing in industry so that he could further 
his education, learri a trade or acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skill for 
farming, commerce, manufacturing or 
other pursuits. 


Education of Veterans 


On June 22, 1944, Congress passed the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
which contains a title—“Education of 
Veterans.” The provisions of this title 
carry out generally the recommendations 
of the Armed Forces Committee on Post- 
War Educational Opportunities for 
Service Personnel. On July 1, 1944, the 
Veterans’ Administration issued “pre- 
liminary instructions for instituting the 
program for education and training 
under part VIII of veterans regulation 
1 (A), as amended—Public 346, 78th 
Congress” to enable veterans immedi- 
ately to take advantage of the provisions 
of this law. 


Public Laws 16 and 346 and 
Procedures 


The only two laws on the Federal 
statute books, and these may be con- 
sidered adequate, which grant vocational 
rehabilitation to disabled veterans and 
education and training to nondisabled 
veterans because of their service in the 
armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing this war are those which I have just 
referred to. Veterans may share in bene- 
fits provided by the Federal or State 
governments for civilians in general and 
if they do, these benefits are administered 
to the veterans not because they are 
veterans but because of their entitle- 
ment as civilians. 

Public Laws 16 and 346 place great re- 
sponsibilities upon the educational insti- 
tutions and the Veterans’ Administration 
which must be accepted and discharged 
not only to our own satisfaction but to 
the satisfaction of the veteran and of the 
American people, 

The business procedures must be sim- 
ple and direct; the number of opera- 
tions must be held to the minimum; 
these must be consistent with the legal 
requirements and, so far as posible, with 


the established practices of the institu- 
tions in which the veterans are to be 
trained. At the present time our central 
office in Washington is preparing specific 
instructions which will be checked so as 
to eliminate unnecessary operations and 
to have them consistent with the inter- 
pretations of the law. 

How will these business procedures af- 
fect your current practices? You gen- 
tlemen must answer this question. I 
hasten to add that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration stands ready to modify any 
of these procedures in order to assist you 
just so long as the modification is nec- 
essary and does not run counter to the 
law. 

The first procedure involves the deter- 
mination of eligibility. Where is this 
accomplished? The regional office makes 
this determination and notifies the vet- 
eran whether he is entitled to training 
benefits. 

The second procedure pertains to con- 
tracts with training institutions. If the 
disabled veteran is eligible for training 
under part-VII of the law, a formal con- 
tract is legally required with the edu- 
cational institution; if the veteran ac- 
cepts training under part VIII of the 
law, no contract is necessary. All con- 
tracts are made in the regional offices. 

The third procedure requires the re- 
gional office to notify the training in- 
stitution that the veteran is eligible for 
training unger part VII or part VIII of 
the law._~ 

The fourth procedure requires that the 
training institution notify the regional 
office that the veteran has commenced 
his course of training, specifically certi- 
fying to certain facts. This procedure is 
one of the most important because the 
speed with which the veteran receives his 
increased pension or his subsistence al- 
lowance depends partially on the speed 
of the educational institution in notify- 
ing the regional office that the veteran 
has commenced training and the fullness 
and accuracy of the information fur- 
nished. Payments cannot be authorized 
to the veteran until this notice is received, 
together with the veteran’s notice, signed 
by him, showing the address to which he 
wishes his Government checks delivered. 

The fifth procedure calls for the train- 
ing institution to notify the regional of- 
fice at regular intervals whether the vet- 
eran’s conduct and progress are accord- 
ing to the accepted standards of the in- 
stitution because under the law the 
Veterans’ Administration is required to 
discontinue the training of the veteran 
if he is not meeting these standards. 

The sixth procedure asks- the educa- 
tional institutions to notify the regional 
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office whenever the veteran is absent 
from all of his classes in excess of_30 
days, exclusive of regular official holi- 
days, because the law will not permit the 
Veterans’ Administration to pay sub- 
sistence allowance whenever the vet- 
eran’s leave of absence in any one calen- 
dar year exceeds 30 days. 

The seventh procedure requires that 
the regional office be notified when the 
veteran will complete his course of train- 
ing, when the period of time in which 
he is permitted to receive a course of 
training has expired, or when the veteran 
has discontinued his training. 

The eighth procedure concerns pay- 
ments to educational institutions. In 
this regard, it is necessary to call your 
attention to the fact that we are dealing 
with two laws, both amendments “0 a law 
which was passed on March 20, 1933. 
Part VII refers to the disabled veteran 
who is in need of training to overcome 
his handicap; part VIII refers to the 
veteran who because of his ninety days 
of active service or more is entitled to 
at least one year of education or train- 
ing. Under part VIII the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration cannot pay more than $500 
for an ordinary school year, including 
books and supplies. This limitation does 
not apply to part VII training. In order 
that the institution may receive payment 
for the services which it has rendered, 
it is necessary for such institution to 
bill the regional office having jurisdic- 
tion over the territory in which the in- 
stitution is located. 

In order that the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs may receive advice and 
counsel concerning vocational rehabilita- 
tion and educational problems under the 
two laws, General Hines appointed a spe- 
cial advisory committee. The members 
are: Arthur Andrews, president, Grand 
Rapids Junior College; Horace S. Ford, 
treasurer, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Rufus C. Harris, president, 
Tulane University; R. W. Kent, director, 
Essex County Vocational Schools, New- 
ark, New Jersey; Thurman D. Kitchin, 
president, Wake Forest College; Robert 
G. Sproul, president, University of Cali- 
fornia and Robert B. Stewart, controller, 
Purdue University. 


Points to be Emphasized 


In closing, there are several important 
points which I believe should be empha- 
sized. First, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is not an educational institution. 
Its responsibility is to administer the 
two laws which I have referred to. It 
has no desire to and will not interfere 
with the educational policies and proce- 


dures of the educational institutions or 
any educational agency. As a matter of 
fact, Public Law 346 specifically states 
that no department, agency, or officer of 
the United States, in carrying out the 
provisions of part VIII, shall exercise any 
supervision or control whatsoever over 
any State educational agency or State 
apprenticeship agency or any educa- 
tional or training institution. 

Therefore, the qualified schools, col- 
leges and universities and other train- 
ing institutions must accept, as they have 
in the past, the complete responsibility 
for educating and training the returning 
veteran. 

Second, the veteran who pursues train- 
ing under part VIII is entitled to such 
course of education or training as he may 
elect at any appreved educational or 
training institution at which he chooses 
to enroll whether or not located in the 
State in which he resides which will ac- 
cept or retain him as a student or trainee 
in any fleld or branch of knowledge 
which such institution finds him qualified 
to undertake or pursue. 

Third, while the law specifically de- 
fines the term “educational or training 
institution,” the law also requires the 
Administrator to secure from time to 
time from the appropriate agency of each 
State a list of educational and training 
institutions, including industrial estab- 
lishments, within such jurisdiction, 
which are qualified and equipped to fur- 
nish education or training, which institu- 
tions shall be deemed qualified and ap- 
proved to furnish education or training 
to such persons as shall enroll under part 
VIIt. 


One of Most Important 


‘ Responsibilities 


In enacting the legislation it seems 
clear the Congress was not attempting to 
place upon the States a responsibility 
which the National Government should 
assume, but relied upon the assurance 
that the States, in which reposes the re- 
sponsibility for education generally, 
would unhesitatingly render such service, 
As it is not the policy of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to recognize except under 
extraordinary conditions any institution 
which has not been approved by the ap- 
propriate State agency, the responsibility 
which rests with the appropriate agency 
of the State to determine whether the 
training institution is qualified. and 
equipped to furnish education or train- 
ing to the veteran is, in my opinion, one 
of the most important responsibilities 
contained in the law passed on June 22, 
1944. 


State School Board 
Organization and 
Administration 


Based upon a questionnaire from which 
replies were received from all States, 
President Charles H. Skidmore, of the — 
National Council, presented the follow- 
ing summarized report, having to do with 
the organization and administration of 
the State School Board, 


Even at long range one is surprised 
to see the variety of State school boards 
of the United States and how they func- 
tion. When a study is made of school 
administration for the purpose of en- 
acting new and better school laws in 
the State and in the Nation, there is 
encountered at once many complex 
problems because of a lack of uniform 
common major administrative practices. 

Federal and State legislators, as well 
as educational administrators, are often 
aware of the failure of educational in- 
stitutions to work together for the good 
of all the people. We need in every 
State what may be termed a comprehen- 
sive State board of education which is 
charged with the control and general 
overhead administration of all public 
schools and public educational institu- 
tions in the State, and also with fair 
cooperation with private educational 
institutions. A few States are now in- 
vestigating to see how they may revise 
their laws to approach tite best State 
school organization. 

Some time ago it was my pleasure to 
send a number of questions to the mem- 
bers of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers to get a better pic- 
ture of State school organizations and 
relationships. From the brief replies 
from the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia, I herein submit a few notes 
which might suggest that an extensive 
study should be made of at least a few 
fundamental principles of good State 
school administration. 


Chief State School Officers 


The Chief State School Officer in most 
States is called the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, but is called the 
Commissioner of Education in Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Tennessee, and Vermont. 
He deals with elementary schools, secon- 
dary schools, teachers colleges, junior 
colleges, and largely in an advisory ca- 
pacity with higher institutions, The 
length of term of office of the chief 
school officer is 4 years or more in 
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28 States, and is only 2 years in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

The common average yearly salary of 
the 49 chief school officers is a little less 
than $6,000. The salaries of the 32 
chief school officers who are elected by 
popular vote range from $3,000 to $9,000 
with an average of $4,827. The salaries 
of the 9 chiefs who are appointed by the 
Governors range from $5,000 to $15,000 
with an average of $7,984. The range of 
the salaries of the 8 who are appointed 
by the State boards is also from $5,000 to 
$15,000, but with a little higher average 
than those appointed by the Governors; 
namely, $8,388. Since the above figures 
were compiled, a few salaries have been 
increased $500 or more. Some salaries, 
however, have not been raised for more 
than 40 years. 

The main duties of the State superin- 
tendents and commissieners in abeut 
half of the States are defined in the State 
constitutions and are therefore rather 


stable but also rather difficult to change 
if they are not wholly satisfactory. 


State Boards of Education 


Reports from 8 States, namely, Illinois, 
Maine, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin, indicate that they do not have a 
general State Board of Education. In 
16 States the State Board of Education 
is appointed by the Governor. In 14 
other States he appoints the majority 
of the members to act with a few ex 
officio members. In Colorado, Florida, 


. and Missouri all the board members are 


ex officio members, and in Mississippi 
all members but the superintendent are 
appointed by the Governor. In most 
cases the Chief State. School Officer is a 
member or Officer of the State Board of 
Education. 

The State Board of Education and the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
are the same in 37 States. 

In a few States where the Governor 
appoints the members of the State Board 


of Education, he is required to appoint 
the members so as to have a bipartisan 
board. The implication here is that 
school boards should be free from the 
influence of partisan politics in matters 
of school administration. In other cases, 
the Governor’s appointments are sub- 
jected to the approval of the State Sen- 
ate. In some States an effort is made to 
restrict the Governor in tHe selection of 
State Board members to representatives 
chosen by various groups of society and 
industry. 

When the State superintendent is to 
be chosen by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, it is best to find out whether said 
Board is really free from partisan politi- 
cal control. When the superintendent is 
to be elected at a general election, it is 
desirable, as is now the case in a few 
States, to have the names of all candi- 
dates on a separate ticket which is not 
under the fname of any political party. 
The schools should not be dominated 
by partisan control. At the end of the 
following brief summary by States is 
added the State of Utopia. 


Summary of Questionnaire to Chief State School Officers 




















Chief Officere Relation To Boards and Schools 


Ex officio member and secretary of State Board 
of Education. 

Member of all boards and secretary of State 
Board of Education and Vocational Board, 


Executive officer of both and all public schools. 
Other connections only advisory. 

Secretary of State Board and ex officio officer 
of Vocational Board. 

Superintendent has to do with public schools, 
teacher colleges and three junior colleges 
especially related. Not with Vocational 
Board. 

No difficulty—Trustee on boards. 


Executive officer of all vocational work. Ad- 
viser in teacher training. 


Superintendent is member, secretary and exec- 
utive officer of boards. 


Chief is executive secretary of Board. Higher 
education under regents. 
Secretary and executive officer of boards, 


Executive officer of State Vocational Board. 

Chief is executive officer of both boards, Ex- 
ecutive adviser of all boards. 

Chief is executive officer of both boards, 


Superintendent is chairman of both boards, 
Superintendent is chairman of the Board, 


Superintendent is 
oards. 

Superintendent is chairman of Vocational 
oard, Chairman of normal school boards, 
Member university board. 

vr = teacher training, certificates 
and de 

State Board is advisory to chief. Chief is 
executive officer of Vocational Board, Mem- 
ber of college boards. 

Superintendent is member of boards, 


executive secretary of 


States State Boards of Education—How Created 

ALABAMA Governor appoints 9. members. Governor and superintendent are ex 
officio members. Vocational Board the same. 

ARIZONA Governor appoints 3 members. Other 5 members are the Governor, 
superintendent, and presidents of university and two teacher colleges. 
Vocational Board the same. 

ARKANSAS........-cnnencce Governor appoints 9 members for 9-year terms as State Board of Edu- 
cation. Vocational Board the same. 

CALIFORNIA ......-22 cen nn Governor appoints members of Board of Education for 4-year terms. 
Vocational Board the same. 

SED canenanccnssons Ex officio State Board: Superintendent, attorney general, and secretary 
of State. Vocational Board different, appointed by the Governor and 
independent. 

CORNBCTICUT....c-annanoce Governor appoints 9 members of Board of Education for 6-year terms, 
Vocational Board the same. 

IID ition Governor appoints 6 bipartisan members for 2-year terms. Vocational 
Board the same. 

District or CoLUMBIA.... Judges of U. S. District Court appoint the Board. No Vocational Board. 

CC Board consists of Governor, secretary of State and superintendent— 
4-year terms. All educational institutions function under Board, 
Vocational Board the same. 

EE a ens Governor appoints one from each Congressional district, terms 8 to 7 
years. No Vocational Board—all one Board. 

IDAHO — Governor appoints 5 members of Board for 5-year terms. Superin- 
tendent is member and executive officer. State Board controls all 
educational institutions. Vocational Board the same. 

ee No State Board of Education, but a Vocational Board, 

SE IS Governor appoints 8 bipartisan members, Vocational Board same people. 

Iowa Governor appoints 9 members for 6-year terms. Also in charge of higher 
institutions. Vocational Board consists of superintendent, the labor 
Commissioner and president of State Board. 

ee Governor appoints 8 from different school levels for 4-year terms, Also 
the superintendent is member. Vocational Board the same. 

DET asacssnndeese =. Governor appoints 7 members of Board, lay members. The superin- 
tendent is ex officio member also. Vocational Board the same. 

LOovUISIANS Governor appoints 3 and 8 are elected by popular vote for i “en of 8 
years. All schools and colleges. Vocational Board the sa 

MAINE - — Board of Education. A Vocational Board and Institutional 
poards, 

ID i ctcactntatniaababinintia - Governor appoints 7 members for T-year terms. Vocational Board the 

. same, 

MASSACHUSETTS ..--..... Governor appoints 6 members for 8-year terms. Vocational Board the 
same with a representatife member from labor. 

a ~- Three elected for 6-year terms and superintendent is a voting member. 
Vocational .Board ineludes P gaecne = 3 of university, State college, 
State Board of Education, and superintendent. 

Min NESOTA..........— --. Governor appoints 5 with terms expiring 2-2-1 at Soene intervals, 


Vocational Board the same. 


Chief is executive officer. 
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Btatee State Boards of Education—How Created 


MISNSRITTT oc nansaona --- Ex officio: State superintendent, attorney general, secretary of State. 
Vocational Board—superintendent, commissioner of agriculture, presi- 
dent State college, representative of Board of Health and one appointed 
by the Governor. 

MISSOURI - Ex officio: Governor, attorney general, secretary of State, and superin- 
tendent are the Board of Education. Vocational Board the same. 


MORTANA concencuwcnase -- Governor appoints 8 members of Board of Education. Governor, at- 
torney general, and superintendent age members. Vocational Board 
the same, 

NEBRASKA No State Board. Vocational Board 1s ex officio—Governor, Judge of 
Compensation Court and other members. Board appoints the director 
of vocational education. 

CN cncniinintnnitinmmment Governor and superintendent and 5 elected to State Board from five 
supervision districts. Vocational Board same with a member of labor 
and a member of agriculture added. 

New HAMPSHIRE Governor appoints 5 members for 5-year terms. Controls also teacher 
colleges. Vocational Board the same. 

New JERSEY Governor appoints 10 bipartisan members, including two women, Ap- 
proved by Senate. Term, 8 years. Vocational Board the same. 

New Mexico Governor appoints four educators and one layman on Board of Education. 
Vocational Board is the same. 

New Yor« Board of Regents appointed by Legislature for 12-year terms, Vocational 
Board the same. 

Norta CAROLINA ..--.--- Governor appoints 12 from congressional districts. Ex officio: Lieutenant 
Governor, superintendent, secretary of State, and State treasurer, 
Vocational Board the same, 

No Board. Board of Higher Education is Vocational Board. 





No Board. Vocational Board includes superintendent and directors of 
agriculture, commerce, finance, and industrial relations. 
Governor appoints 6 members to serve with superintendent. Vocational 
Board the same. 
OREGON Governor appoints 4 members to serve with superintendent, Governor 
and secretary of State. Vocational Board the same. 
PENNSYLVANIA Governor appoints 9 on Council of Education. Vocational Board the same. 





RHODE ISLAND No State Board. Vocational Board appointed by Governor and consist- 
ing of director of education, director of agriculture, director of Labor 
and two representatives of industry. 

SovutH CAROLINA Governor appoints 7 members, 1 from each congressional district, Voca- 
tional Board the same, 


South DakoTA No State Board. Vocational Board—8 members ex officio and 4 appointed 
by the Governor from specified groups designated by law. 

TENNESSEB-.-.-.--------. Governor appoints 9 members. Governor is ex officio member and super- 
intendent is ex officio member and chairman, Vocational Board the 
same. 

Governor appoints 9 members, 8 each biennium. Appointments confirmed 
by Senate. Terms 6 years. Vocational Board the same. 

Nine members elected by nonpartisan regional conventions of school board 
members, rotating for 7-year terms. Vocational Board the same, 





VERMONT ~~ Governor appoints 5 members, one each biennium for 10-year term, 
Vocational Board the same. 

VIRGINIA Governor appoints 7 members for term of 4 years, Vocational Board the 
same, 

WASHINGTON ..-......-<- - Governor appoints 4 members—a president of a State college, a county 
school superintendent, a city school superintendent and a high-school 
principal, Three ex officio members—State superintendent who is also 
chairman, president of State university and president of State college. 
Vocational Board the same. . 

WEST VIRGINIA Governor appoints 6 members for term of 6 years—staggered. State 
superintendent is ex officio member. Vocational Board the same. 

| a - No Board of Education. Vocational Board consists of 11 members— 
3 employees, 3 employers, 8 farmers, 2 ex officio; State superintendent 
and 1 member of Industrial Commission, 

WYOMING State superintendent appoints 6 members, with approval of the Governor, 
2 of whom must be engaged in education, 1 work, not more than 4 can be 
selected from one political party. State superintendent is ex officio 
member. Vocational Board the same with the exception of the secre- 
tary. Different secretary for each board. 

UTOPIA The State is divided into 7 voting districts giving an equitable distri- 
bution of the social, industrial and educational interests of its people. 
One State School Board member is elected on a nonpartisan ballot or 
appointed by a legal nonpartisan convention each year, in turn, from 
1 of the 7 voting districts for a term of 7 years. The Board has 

eneral control of all the public schools and public educational insti- 
utions of the State, but each institution should be given a_ special 
board in accordance with law to carry on necessary details of admin- 
istration, under the general direction of the State Board. 


Ohief Officers Relation To Boards and Schools 
Chief is qe ex officio officer, 


Chief supervises public schools and member of 
teacher college boards. Not higher institue 
tions. Executive of State Board and Voca- 
tional Board. 

Superintendent is secretary of boards, 


Chief is member of Board of normal schools, 


Chief acts in advisory capacity. Advises with 
university. 


Chief is ex officio of both boards, 


Chief is secretary and executive officer of 
boards. Some duties with all boards, 

Chief is secretary of State Board and ex officio 
of Vocational Board. 

Chief is president of New York University and 
executive officer of Board of Regents. 

Superintendent is secretary of Board and chief 
officer of education. 


Chief is a member of the Committee to nomf- 
nate Board members for approval of Govy- 
ernor. 

Chief is chairman of the Board. Accreditation, 


Chief is chairman of State Board and other 
institutional boards. 

Executive of both boards. Determines teacher- 
training courses. 

Superintendent is chief executive officer of both 
boards. 

Superintendent is chief executive officer of Vo- 
cational Board. Member of Board of Trus- 
tees of public institutions, 

Superintendent is secretary of Board and vot- 
ing member. Ex officio member of State 
institutions except State A. and M. College. 

Superintendent is chief executive officer. 


Superintendent is chairman of Board. 


Relationship is satisfactory. 


Constitutionally, the superintendent {is ex 
officio member and may be chairman of the 
Board. 

Superintendent is executive officer and secre- 
tary to Board. 

Ex officio member of boards of State institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Superintendent is chairman of both boards. 

eacher-training curricula subject to regu- 
lations by State Board, 


Superintendent is executive officer of both 
boards, 
A member of the Board for each group. 


Superintendent is ex officio member of both 
boards, and member of boards for educa- 
tional institutions, 


The superintendent is the chief executive officer 
of the Board. ‘The Board should be author- 


ized by law to fix his salary and to establish 
educational policies, 





2 ant ® In conjunction with the availability of 
Techniques as Aid to aircraft equipment to schools for edu- 


Utilization of Aircraft cational purposes, the Commanding 
Equipment Donations General, Army Air Forces, is desirous of 
making available to such institutions in- 
Maj. A. E. Boudreau, Assistant Chief, formation on what material is available, 
Individual Training Section, Army Air how it can be requisitioned, and, most 
Force, Air Staff Training, gave the Na- important of all, how this equipment can 
tional Council the following information most effectively be used. 
regarding techniques as an aid to effec- As a result, the Army Air Forces are 
tive utilization of aircraft equipment now preparing a Nation-wide program to 
donations, ; disseminate this information to inter- 


ested educators. This program has been 
discussed with and approved by the U.S, 
Office of Education, and the Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Division of the Army Serv- 
ica Forces. These agencies agree that 
Army Air Forces training experience 
should not be lost to civilian education. 
This program is not designed to force 
any educational program upon the edu- 
cational field. The utilization of train- 
ing aids and teaching techniques will be 
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presented for educators to take or leave, 
as they may deem fit. ® 

In order to implement this program, 
the Army Air Forces will establish nine 
area teams to cover the various States 
throughout the country. Each team will 
be made up of Army Air Forces officers 
presently engaged as instructors in the 
Army Air Forces Training Command. 
These men will be carefully chosen. The 
first requisite for qualification for this 
program will be civilian experience in 
the field of education. These officers will 


“be known as Training Liaison Officers 


and will have offices in nine central cities 
throughout the United States. A list of 
these offices and the States that each will 
cover is available for your information. 

The United States Office of Education 
will apprise all State superintendents of 
this program and request their coopera- 
tion. An Army Air Forces training liai- 
son officer will be presented to the chief 
State school officers by the pre-induction 
training officer of the Army Service 
Forces. This Army Air Forces training 
liaison officer will then request the State 
superintendent to work out a coverage 
of his State. 

The initial coverage will be made with 
a traveling conveyance which will con- 
tain sample mock-ups, photos, construc- 
tional diagrams, and other procurable 
training aids and devices. Materials 
suitable to civilian aviation instruction 
will be displayed as to their best-found 
methods of utilization. “These vans will 
visit two or three central cities in each 
State for a period of several days. It is 
hoped that the State superintendent will 
aid the Army Air Forces representatives 
in developing an itinerary and make ini- 
tial contact with the superintendent of 
schools of cities chosen as central points. 
In turn, the city superintendent should 
furnish the auditorium, stage and neces- 
sary facilities for the demonstration. He 
should also invite secondary school, col- 
lege and university representatives, in 
the section allocated to him, to come to 
his city during the dates~specified in 
order that they may attend this con- 
ference. 

In general, the indoctrination program 
will cover the following: 


I. Utilization of aircraft equip- 
ment as a teaching aid 


1. Mock-ups. (A device which simu- 
lates the operation of a working compo- 
nent or system.) Relative to mock-ups, 
the following will be provided: 


(a) A photo of the mock-up. 
(b) A constructional diagram of the 
mock-up. 


(c) A list of parts and stock numbers 
making up the assembly of the mock-up. 

(d) Information as to how the mock- 
up can be used as a training aid. 

(e) Information as to what phase of 
education the mock-up may best be ap- 
plied in accordance with the following 
general break-down: (1) general science; 
(2) industrial arts; (3) vocational schools 
and (4) engineering. 

2. Individual parts. With reference to 
individual parts, the following will be 
furnished: ms 

(a) Information as to methods of as- 
sembly of individual units and a number- 
ing system where necessary or feasible. 

(b) Information as to the stock num- 
bers with a description of parts including 
size, weight, etc. in order to enable in- 
telligent requisitioning of such material. 


II. Utilization of training aids 
and devices 


The Army gir Forces have procured a 
number of aids and devices, through 
commercial manufacturers, which have 
been of considerable aid in teaching 
varied subjects. Also, many films, film 
strips, and training manuals have been 
produced. Although these articles are 
not available for schools through the 
Army Air Forces, they may be procured 
in many instances by the interested in- 
stitutions. Examples of the methods of 
utilization of such material will be dem- 
onstrated, and information furnished as 
to the source and cost. 


III. Academic subjects as they 
relate to aeronautics 


Secondary schools in particular have 
been requested by the War Department 
to teach more science and mathematics. 
Also some schools have taught varied 
pre-flight subjects such as navigation, 
meteorology, and aerodynamics, It is 


planned to present to these groups the 
Army Air Forces’ experiences of teaching 
such subjects, the content found to be 
most closely related to future technical 
training of the student, and the course 
of study utilized in each field. Such 
pertinent texts as: Physics for pilot 
trainees, physics for the airplane me- 
chanic, mathematics for pilot trainees, 
etc. will be available for study. 

Following the completion of the initial 
indoctrination program, these officers 
will return to their respective offices and 
be available on call to aid individual town 
and city school officials with their train- 
ing program. They will render advice 
as to type and size of equipment and 
other common sense views as they per- 
tain to the particular institution. It 
should be emphasized here that the 
training liaison offices are assigned to 
disseminate information on the effec- 
tive utilization of training equipment. 
They will not handle the requisitioning 
of this equipment. The requisitioning 
will be handled by the pre-induction 
training officer of the Army Service 
Forces. 

The Army Air Forces suggest that 
each State supervisor of vocational 
training should develop a committee of 
suitable specialists who may aid local 
educational units in interpreting con- 
structional diagrams and assembly mock- 
ups. Certain vocational schools with 
suitable facilities could be of great aid 
to smaller schools in aiding the assembly 
of desired mock-ups. It is pointed out 
that no mock-ups are available for edu- 
cational institutions, but that all parts 
that make up any assembly may be re- 
quisitioned. The actual assembly of 
mock-ups, however, will be a local State, 
city, or town problem 


List of Training Liaison Offices 


Location 


Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Liaison Office, 18 Tremont Street, Boston 


&, Mass. 


Area 


I. Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 


Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Traini 
Liaison Office, 60 Broad Street, New Yor 


Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Liaison Office, 902 Tower Building, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 

Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
7! Office, 921 Grant Building, Atlanta 


chine a Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Liaison Office, 836 AAF Specialized Depot, 
State Fairgroumds, Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Liaison Office, 821 U. S. Court House & 
Custom House, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Chief Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
iene Office, 711 Federal Building, Omaha 


chit _ re Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Li al — Office, Bldg. 37, Fair Park, Dallas 


Chief ‘Training Liaison Officer, AAF Training 
Liaison Office, Room 609, 417 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif, 


II, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
III. Maryland, Delaware; West Virginia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. 


IV. North Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


V. Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
VI. Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 


VII. North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming. 


VIII. Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado. 


IX. Washington, Oregon, California, Ne- 


vada, Utah, Idaho. 
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Reports of the 
Study Commission 


Five reports were made to the Council 
by the Study Commission. This Com- 
mission on State Educational Problems 
was authorized in 1942, primarily to 
study problems assigned to it or approved 
by the National Council or its president, 
and to prepare and submit each year to 
the Council or its Executive Committee, 
reports and recommendations concern- 
ing policies growing out of these studies. 

The reports of projects this year in- 
cluded: Planning and Developing an 
Adequate State Program of Education, 
State Educational Organization, Educa- 
tional Services which States Should Exr- 
pect from the Federal Government, Fi- 
nancing an Adequate Educational Pro- 
gram, and Statement of Suggested 
Policies for Consideration by the Council, 

The first named report follows. The 
other four reports will be published in 
EDUCATION FoR Victory in the next issue, 
January 3, 1945. 


Planning and Developing 
an Adequate State Program 
of Education 


The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers in 1943 adopted a report 
which recognized the responsibility of 
each chief State school officer for or- 
ganizing, administering, and integrating 
a comprehensive program of education in 
his State based upon long-time planning. 
Unless a carefully designed plan is 
evolved and projected under the leader- 
ship of experienced educators, educa- 
tional changes are likely to be deter- 
mined by the chaotic interplay of pres- 
sure groups. 

Keeping the curriculum adjusted to 
meet emerging needs is a problem which 
is especially challenging now. Educa- 
tion is facing problems arising from the 
change from agrarian to mass produc- 
tion economy, population shifts, unem- 
ployment, and employer-employee rela- 
tionships; work programs, recreation, 
guidance, and veterans’ education. Con- 
servation of human and natural re- 
sources is another area which has im- 
portant and pressing educational impli- 
cations. 

Educational planning is being given 
serious consideration by many lay 
groups. It is essential that responsible 
educational agencies enlist the coopera- 
tion, interest, and active participation 
of these groups in planning and imple- 
menting improvements. It should be 
recognized that planning not only in- 
volves establishing desirable goals but 


Ang at satisfactory objectives. 


also requires the careful definition of 
steps which must be taken in realizing 
objectives, and the acceptance of and 
adherence to a reasonable time schedule 
for achievements. Planning can be con- 
sidered as effective only when specific 
proposals have been put into successful 
operation. 

The scope of an adequate program of 
education has not been satisfactorily 
determined in most States and local com- 
munities, and in many cases will be far 
broader than the scope of the present 
program. In connection with the plan- 
ning process, each State and local com- 
munity will need to reconsider the prob- 
lem of adequacy as the basis for arriv- 
The fol- 
lowing principles are recognized for 
guidance in planning and developing an 
educational program. 


Planning the Educational 
Program 


1. The responsibility for leadership in 
planning the educational program prop- 
erly belongs to and should be assumed 
by the regularly constituted educational 
agencies and authorities at the proper 
level. 


The principle enunciated by the Inter- 
state Committee on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion and Development of the National 
Council of State Governments in 1943 is 
recognized as sound and should be fol- 
lowed for guidance in developing plan- 
ning programs involving education. This 
principle is stated as follows: 

“To make State post-war planning sig- 
nificant and practical, it should be done 
as far as possible within the particular 
departments and operating agencies 
upon which will fall the responsibility 
for carrying specific plans into effect. 
Only these working agencies have the ex- 
perience and trained personnel which 
qualifies them to do a competent job 
within the field of their specialization. 
A central post-war agency should 
not do work which falls within the prov- 
ince of existing State departments or 
which existing departments have the 
facilities and personnel to perform.” 

It should be recognized, however, that 
unless the leadership in educational 
planning is actively assumed by educa- 
tional agencies and authorities, it will 
inevitably be assigned to or be assumed 
by one or more of the many other groups 
or agencies which are interested in va- 
rious aspects of educational planning. 
Educational leaders are in best position 
to assume the responsibility for coordi- 
nating interests and for developing plans 


for assuring needed improvements in 
education. 

2. The planning procedure and process 
should be carefully formulated, unified, 
and systematically carried out. ; 


Any comprehensive educational plan- 
ning program involves the work of num- 
erous committees and organizations. 
The responsibilities of those groups must 
be clearly defined and agreed upon so 
that the work of each group will con- 
tribute to a well balanced, unified, and 
comprehensive program rather than to 
the development of some specialized 
phase of the program in isolation from 
other phases, 


3. Educational planning should be recog- 
nized and carried out as integral aspect 
of community, State, and national plan- 
ning. 


Successful educational planning can- 
not be carried out in isolation, but-must 
be properly related to and integrated 
with planning in other areas of service. 
The planning activities of State and local 
departments of education must therefore 
be closely coordinated with the work of 
other official bodies functioning on State, 
local, regional, and national bases. 


4. Definite provision for planning in 
educational organizations must be made 
in order that planning may proceed 
satisfactorily and attain tangible re- 
sults. 


Planning must be consciously recog- 
nized as the responsibility and continu- 
ing activity of every educational organ- 


ization and the responsibility so assigned 


that the planning process will be 
facilitated. On the State level.the entire 
staff of the State department of educa- 
tion and of institutions of higher learn- 
ing should be organized as continuing 
planning bodies. Similarly on the local 
level the staff should be organized on a 
basis which will definitely facilitate the 
planning process. 


5. One phase of educational planning 
should provide the basis for organized 
research. Another phase should be built 
on and utilize fully the results of re- 
search, 


Research is basic to planning. There 
can be no effective planning except as 
the results of research are utilized. How- 
ever, research itself must be planned if 
it is to be effective. That is, it is neces- 
sary to determine the issues on which 
data may be needed and to develop a 
program for assuring that those facts 
will be available when needed and will be 
assembled in such form that they can be 
utilized effectively. e 
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6. Educational planning must be thought 
of and established as a continuous 
process requiring constant adaptation of 
plans to emerging needs. 


Civilization is constantly changing and 
the educational program must be con- 
tinuously adjusted to meet new needs. 
Planning procedures can help to deter- 
mine those needs and suggest the pro- 
cedures necessary to meet the needs. If 
planning is to be effective, it cannot be 
taken up as an activity one year and 
then neglected for an indefinite period. 
There will, of course, be periods when 
more attention is given to the develop- 
ment of new plans or to the revision of 
old plans than during other periods. 
Successful planning requires continuous 
research and study and periodic revision 
on the basis of evidence which is con- 
stantly being accumulated. 


7. Educational planning to be functional 
must be realistic and practical but should 
not be needlessly limited by existing situ- 
ations. 


Groups engaged in educational plan- 
ning must face the situation as it exists 
and project logical and practical next 
steps as well as ultimate goals. Existing 
limitations must be recognized but should 
not be permitted to assume the propor- 
tion of insuperable obstacles. Practical 
next steps as well as ultimate goals 
should be projected as a part of any suc- 
cessful planning program. 


8. All educational planning should in- 
volve the active and continuing partici- 


pation of interested groups and organiza~ 


tions. 


In a democracy, the people are re- 
sponsible for the schools and, in the 
final analysis, through the State legis- 
lature for the State educational organi- 
zation. . 

It is therefore essential that definite 
provision be made for lay as well as 
educational groups to participate in edu- 
cational planning. This participation 
may be through advisory committees on 
State and local levels. Such groups 
would have definite responsibility for 
-assisting in defining an adequate pro- 
gram of education, in evaluating the 
present program, and in formulating a 
plan of action to effectuate changes 
which are agreed upon. Educational 
planning cannot satisfactorily be car- 
ried out by specialists in isolation from 
the people served by education. 


9. The planning program should result 
in specific recommendations which are 
understood and accepted by those who 
arg, participating in tive program, 


- 


Many planning programs fail to result 
in tangible improvements either because 
the planning has been undertaken by 
limited groups of specialists or because 
others who participate do not under- 
stand or fully accept the recommenda- 
tions. Better understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the entire school program 
and more responsibility for its success 
can be assured through democratic par- 
ticipation in the entire planning process. 
The more persons who understand and 
appreciate the importance of the ob- 
jectives, the greater likelihood the ob- 
jectives will be accepted. 


10. Provision for continuing evaluation 
of the planning process is basic to the 
success of the program, 


Any planning group is likely to make 
mistakes because of failure to take into 
consideration pertinent data or because 
of preconceived notions concerning out- 
comes. Provision must therefore be 
made for continuous evaluation of the 
recommendations and procedures while 
the plans are being formulated and for 
reevaluation while the recommendations 
are being carried out in terms of the 
changing conditions and the results 
achieved. 


Developing an Adequate Program 
of Education » 
1. The educational program can be con- 
sidered adequate only when provision is 
made for meeting satisfactorily the needs 
of all individuals and groups who can 
and should benefit from participation in 
the educational program, 


Provision should be made for serving 
all groups from the nursery school 
through the university, including pre- 
school, school and college age, out of 
school youth, and adults. The services 
and facilities must include all provisions 
essential to meet the educational needs of 
all the people from early childhood 
through adulthood. The educational 
program should be planned to include 
general education essential to the phy- 
sical, mental, moral, and social well-being 
in a democratic society, vocational train- 
ing for individual and civic competency, 
essential services auxiliary to instruc- 
tion, and community’ educational 
services, 


2. Each State is responsible for deter- 
mining the extent of educational services 
which should be provided by a State 
program of education and for assisting 
local communities in determining the 
scope of services to be provided in the 
community. 


To project an adequate program of 
education on the State level will require 
comprehensive and extended studies. 
Failure to project such a program will 
result only in Federal or other agencies 
seeking to provide the services and will 
perpetuate a situation in which further 
confusion and duplication is likely to 
ensue. The best way to avoid the estab- 
lishment of federalized agencies con- 
cerned with specific aspects of education 
is for the States and local school systems 
to project programs involving needed 
services and develop plans for establish- 
ing that program, 


3. An organization should be projected 
which will be adequate to render needed 
services and provide the necessary facil- 
ities for ail groups with a maximum of 
efficiency without duplication, overlap- 
ping, or omissions. 

At the present time, very few States 
have the organizational framework ade- 
quate for dealing with all phases of edu- 
cation without competition or duplica- 
tion. Each organizational unit should 
be an integral aspect of the entire sys- 
tem. The development of such an or- 
ganization would tend to prevent over- 
looking the needs of out-of-school youth 
or of adults because of the failure to 
assign responsibility and would likewise 
help to avoid competition and duplica- 
tion between local school units, State 
departments of education, colleges and 
universities, and other agencies in such 
fields as adult education. 


4. An adequate program of education at 
State and local levels should be defined 
in terms of the needs rather than in 
terms of the funds which are available at 
any given time. 

If the program which is projected and 
defined is restricted to the funds which 
are available to pay for the program, 
there will undoubtedly be many gaps in 
practically all States and in most local 
school communities. The first responsi- 
bility is to project the program which is 
needed. After that step has been taken, 
consideration can be given to the matter 
of available funds, use of those funds, 
and the possibility of obtaining addi- 
tional funds as needed. 


5. An adequate educational program 
should include the provision of special 
services for individuals and groups with 
specialized needs. 


Special facilities, for example, would 
need to be provided for the physically 
handicapped and mentally and socially 
exceptional individuals, and for groups 
not now in school, 
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6. Provision should be made for utilizing 
the services and facilities of all related 
agencies which should properly render 
services auxiliary to education, 


There must be proper correlation be- 
tween education and health, education 
and welfare, and education and the vari- 
ous other national, State, and local 
agencies which render services needed to 
supplement those provided directly by 
education, In this cennection, it should 
be recognized that education has a re- 
sponsibility to reciprocate the services 
and use of facilities of related agencies. 


7. The minimum or foundation program 
of the State should be projected in terms 
of resources obtainable and considered as 
a first step toward developing an ade- 
quate program, 


When resources are limited as they are 
in most States and communities, the 
practical first step in developing an ade- 
quate program will be to provide, of 
course, for a program which includes all 
minimum essentials, Care should be ex- 
ercised to develop a well-rounded and 
properly balanced program. 


8. The egucational program which is de- 
veloped must be sufficiently flexible to 
permit adjustments to meet emerging 
needs, 


While every effort should be made to 
project a complete and comprehensive 
program, changing: conditions will bring 
to light new needs which may have been 
overlooked when the plan was first pro- 
jected. For example, at the present time, 
special adjustments will need be made 
to provide for adequate training and 
readjustment of returning veterans and 
persons released from wartime civilian 
occupations. 


PROJECT COMMITTEE: 

R. Lee Thomas, Tennessee, chair- 
man. 

T. J. Berning, Minnesota, vice chair- 
man, 

Earle T, Hawkins, Maryland. 

E. E. Halley, Oklahoma, 

Gordon Worley, Texas. 

George Oliver, Virginia. 

Claude Purcell, Georgia. 

Lloyd E. Grimes, Missourl. 

Cayce Morrison, New York. 

George H. Baldwin, Rhode Island. 





Vocational Education and 


the Social Studies 


The following tF an abstract of a paper 
presented at the National Council of So- 
cial Studies annual meeting, Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 25, 1944 by F. G. Cor- 


nell, Chief, Research and Statistical 
Service, Vocational Division, U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Successful programs of vocational ed- 
ucation in the period following the war 
will become increasingly dependent upon 
those aspects of the curriculum which 
deal with nonvocational subjects. All 
educational forces must resolve them- 
selves into a united front in, order to 
meet the challenge of readjustment to 
peace. 


Education Must Nurture Facets 
of Democracy 


The impact of total war upon the 
wage-earning activities of the American 
people has emphas.zed skill training as 
a means of supplying a highly mech- 
anized war machine. For 4 years the 
drive for our civilian labor force has been 
toward production. During this time, 
vocational schools have been assisting in 
increasing the supply of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers for war industries, and 
workers for food production. But this 


trend will be reversed. Workers in ship- 
yards and aircraft factories will find 
themselves with specific skills of little or 
no use to them when the war is over. 

In times such as these, the interests 
of the individual are subservient to the 
demands of waging total war. As we 
return to peace, education must nurture 
facets of democracy neglected during the 
war. Going to school will become a 
privilege as well as a necessity. The 
educational reconversion of democracy 
from war to peace is an undertaking to- 
ward which vocational education may 
assume a role of great weight, but a 
major responsibility will rest with non- 
vocational areas of our schools. In ex- 
amining the implications of this thesis, 
let us first review the social contribution 
of vocational education. 


Contribution to Social Objectives 


Vocational education has a prominent 
part to play in the preparation of in- 
dividuals for participation in industrial 
democracy. Opinions vary as to the 
weight that should be placed upon earn- 
ing a living, but it is an economic fact 
that our society revolves about its wage- 


earning activities. Vocational education 
is inherently a social area of itself. Ef- 
fective participation in the world of 
work involves social interaction, the co- 
operation of individuals, and direct par- 
ticipation in basic economic activities of 
community and social life. Nevertheless, 
its role in preparation for democratic liv- 
ing is limited—all educational objectives 
considered. 

Vocational education, as developed in 
this country under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen acts, provides specific 
training for those already employed or 
those who have chosen a vocation. In 
the main, this training is in skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes, required in a 
specific job. Vocational education has 
not directly undertaken the development 
of phases of competent citizenship other 
than vocational competence. The grad- 
uate of the vocational school must de- 
pend upon what is commonly called gen- 
eral or cultural education for develop- 
ment of economic citizenship other than 
that of proficiency in production, and for 
development of such objectives as human 
relationships and civic responsibility. 
This cannot be taken to mean that voca- 
tional education has been mechanisti- 
cally narrow. People working in all 
fields of vocational education, in re- 
sponding to the interests of industry, 
business and labor, have emphasized the 
need for persons who work not only with 
their hands but also with their heads. 

The amount of social content varies 
markedly among the various fields of 
federally aided vocational education. In 
trade and industrial education, the de- 
pendence upon other departments in this 
regard is heavy, although, to a limited 
extent, related social studies content is 
involved in this field of vocational edu- 
cation. General vocational subjects in- 
cluded in preparing for the bricklaying 
trade, for example, involve a considera- 
tion of the historical development of the 
use of brick, the historical status of the 
worker, political and cultural rise and 
fall of countries as seen through their 
public works, the effect of the industrial 
revolution upon apprenticeship, and as- 
pects of industrial economics involving 
the trade. All of these things are “social” 
content. 

Agricultural education involves a great 
deal of “social” content, as the life of the 
farmer and his work are inseparable. 
The successful farmer must be able to 
select and use functional information, 
exercise leadership and followership, 
manage farm enterprises, cooperate in 
rural activities, finance farm businesses, 
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appreciate farm life, and adjust to na« 
tional and international trends affecting 
agriculture. 

As the field of home economics educa- 
tion has developed, it might, in a sense, 
be classified directly as a social study. 
In fact, in many schools, only in the home 
economics departments do high-school 
girls get functional, experiential activi- 
ties aside from their formal textbook 
and recitation courses, Home economics 
objectives inclide the well-known areas 
of foods and clothing, and in addition, 
content bearing upon family relation- 
ships, home management, consumer buy- 
ing, health and home nursing, and child 
development. 

The field of distributive occupations is 
predominantly a social study itself. It 
deals with a major economic-social re- 
lationship—that between buyer and 
seller. The emphasis in vocational edu- 
cation for distributive occupations is not 
upon personal use needs, however, but 
upon the vocational needs of persons 
taking these courses. 

It is evident then that vocational edu- 
cation makes a fundamental contribu- 
tion to the social objectives of education. 
We now turn to the question of its rela- 
tionship to other parts of the curriculum. 


Neither Vocational Nor Nonvo- 
cational Curricula Reach All 


There are many groups whose social 
and economic needs are not served by 
public education, The field of vocational 
education supported by the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen acts is of less 
than college grade. Its field is thus the 
vast majority of workers not engaged in 
professional occupations. It is intended 
for the 90 percent of the labor force 
whose occupational competence does not 
depend upon sheer academic achieve- 
ment. However, it does not and cannot 
reach all of these people. Out of every 
10 workers in the labor force about 3 are 
engaged in skilled or semiskilled occupa- 
tions for whom vocational programs have 
been established. Two or three addi- 
tional persons out of 10 workers are 
farmers, proprietors, or managers, most 
of whom may be helped in vocational 
programs. In other words, vocational 
education as now organized is directed 
toward 50 to 60 percent of the total labor 
force. In the all-day, full-time programs 
of vocational education, only about 1 in 
6 youth who are to become employed, 
receive preparatory training in the nor- 
mal progression of youth through school 
and into the -adult world, Others are 


reached ultimately after leavimg full- 
time school, in evening and part-time 
classes, but the public schools have not 
been able to retain young people in school 
long enough to enable them to receive 
adequate education, either vocational or 
nonvocational, Four in 10 boys and girls 
at the age of 17 are not in school, 8 in 10 
at the age of 19 are not in school. In 
spite of the great progress in the increase 
in school attendance which has taken 
place in the present century, over half of 
our population does not receive a high- 
school education. 

The major problem of secondary edu- 
cation has been the accommodation of 
new groups coming into our high schools 
whose abilities, aptitudes and needs, were 
not met by the selective, intellectual 
characteristics of academic secondary 
education. This problem will take on 
new significance as we return to peace, 
and employment opportunities for young 
people will resume their long-term de- 
cline. 


Four Considerations 


What to do for the neglected 50 per- 
cent or so of youth to enable them to 
take their places alongside their fellow 
citizens as efficient producers is a chal- 
lenge that can be accepted only in part 
by vocational education. 

In support of this proposition are four 
considerations: 

1. Efficiency as a producer depends 
upon many matters other than specific 
competence on a job.—It is contrary to 
modern psychology to assume that the 
human being can be broken up into so 
many isolated sub-beings any more than 
the mind may be compartmentalized into 
separate faculties. The individual reacts 
to life’s situations as a whole, not one 
time as his economic self, another time 
as his political self, again as a producer, 
and then as a consumer. The worker is 
otcupationally competent only if, at the 
same time, he is personally and avoca- 
tionally adjusted, otherwise economically 
competent, and civically responsible. 

2. Due to technological development 
there is an increasing proportion of work- 
ers on single-skill jobs for whom little 
or no specific preparatory training of a 
vocational type is required—Moreover, 
the tempo with which the pattern of 
employment shifts takes place is increas- 
ing. The scope of shifts in jobs from 
war to post-war economy is obvious, but 
occupational mobility will be important 
in maintaining full employment well 
after the transition period. Many of the 
persons in this category of employment 


. 

leave school before specific vocational 
education would be possible. Half of 
them have had less than an eighth-grade 
education. For many of them, prepara- 
tion they must have for participation in 
the working world, they must get in the 
nonvocational classroom. 

8. Economic progress depends upon a 
continued upgrading of our population.— 
Smaller proportions of our people will 
work in the unskilled category. As one 
commentary has put it, “Future demand 
probably will be less and less for the 
worker who has little to offer beyond 
muscular strength, and more and more 
for the worker who is endowed with in- 
telligence and quick mental reactions, 
and who can make rapid adjustment, to 
new situations and new work conditions.” 

4. The increasing complerity of indus- 
trial democracy requires a much broader 
social intelligence than involved in effi- 
ciency in earning a living.—It is axioma- 
tic that democratic living, laying an em- 
phasis upon freedom of choice, requires a 
high level of intellectual enlightenment. 
Many nontechnical understandings are 
involved in choosing occupations and in 
choosing vocations in a country in which 
human resources for production are not 
regimented. We are striving in a de- 
mocracy for a life in which work and pro- 
ductive energies are means to the end of 
human happiness. Our industrialization 
requires skills and technical abilities, but 
problems revolving about the nonpro- 
ductive activities of our people are be- 
coming increasingly manifest as mecha- 
nization releases man from enslavement 
to the task of mastering his environment. 
This implies-a utilitarian reconstruction 
of the base of all study—vocational prep- 
aration, the tool subjects of language 
and mathematics, the sciences, and the 
arts—upon a core of contemporary 
society. 


Integration Necessary All Along 
the Line 


This is a responsibility for vocational 
education, but most of all, a responsibil- 
ity for our entire educational system, for 
it is evident that an integration is neces- 
sary all along the line, Our offerings in 
what is commonly thought of purely as 
social studies must stem, as does voca- 
tional education itself, from the realities 
of life. The simplest and easiest task is 
the preparation of skills and knowledge. 
It is the development of this specific 
vocational preparation within a context 
of complete social usefulness that is the 
difficult task ahead. 
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Toward Adequate Supply of 


Textbooks 


The following statement regarding an adequate supply of textbooks for schools 
was sent recently to chief State school officers by Commissioner Studebaker: 

As you know, this Office has been at work with the War Production Board for a 
number of months attempting to develop a policy which would provide an adequate 
supply of school books for use in the schools of the country. 

You will note in the attached release issued by the War Production Board on 
November 20, 1944, that a policy has been developed which it is expected will make 
possible the production of an adequate supply of school books as rapidly as the pub- 


lishers are able to get additional paper processed in the form of books. 


Obviously it 


will take a little time for the publishers to create the supply necessary to meet the 


demands of the schools. 


However, it seems clearshat increasingly from now on the 


publishers will be in a position to meet the requirements of the schools so far as 
their paper quotas under General Limitation Order L-245 are concerned. 





Increase in Paper Quotas For 
Textbooks Recommended 


WPB Announces 


The following release on the subject of 
paper quotas for textbooks needed by the 
schools was:made by the War Production 
Board on November 20: 

Anticipating a serious shortage of text- 
books for elementary and high schools 
of the nation, a task group of general and 
educational publishers, set up by the 
Government to study the situation, has 
recommended that the War Production 
Board grant to publishers of this type 
of book a moderate additional amount of 
printing paper, on appeal, where neces- 
sary to meet essential requirements. The 
WPB Printing and Publishing Division 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, of the Federal Security Agency, said 
they believed action in accordance with 
the recommendation would adequately 
safeguard the interests of the schools 
insofar as textbook publishers’ paper 
quotas are concerned, 


Several Million Books Short 


Slightly in excess of half of the present 
shortage, estimated at several million 
school books, is believed to be due to lack 
ef paper quotas under Book Order L--245, 
and the rest due to manufacturing delay, 
On the basis of results of a survey con- 
ducted in the school field by the Office of 
Education, and among publishers by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
the task group, predicted that the short- 
age was likely to become even more 
serious next year unless prompt steps are 


taken to correct it. The task group was 
composed of two members of the industry 
advisory committee and five representa- 
tives of the industry. 

It was estimated that textbook pub- 
lishers are currently able to produce only 
about 85 percent of the quantity of books 
they produced in 1942, which was con- 
sidered a normal year, inasmuch as 
school books must be printed on basis 
weights of paper sufficiently heavy to 
provide opacity and the strength that 
long service requires. Nor, with young 
readers in mind, has it been possible to 
effect substantial economies in the type 
and margin sizes employed in school 
books. 

During a recent meeting of the Book 
Publishing and Manufacturing Industry 
Advisory Committee, discussion of this 
subject resulted in the adoption of the 
above and several other recommenda- 
tions by the committee. 

Asecond industry task group appointed 
by the Government to study reconversion 
of the book publishing and manufactur- 
ing industry to a peacetime economy sub- 
mitted an interim report to the full com- 
mittee, and recommended that no action 
should be taken with respect to the re- 
laxation or revocation of any WPB pulp 
or paper control orders without the full- 
est study by all industry advisory com- 
mittees involved in the manufacture and 
use of pulp and paper. 


Caution Urged in Relaxation of 
Controls 


After conferring with task groups of 
magazine and newspaper publishers on 
reconversion problems confronting those 
industries, the committee pointed out 
that no single segment of the pulp or 
paper consuming industry should be con- 
sidered by itself. The problem of relaxa- 
tion of controls sheuld be studied in the 
light of supplies of pulp and paper avail- 
able to all users, it was said. As long as 
there is a wide discrepancy between sup- 
ply and demand, it was the opinion of the 
committee that all limitation orders must 
be relaxed or revoked with caution and 
only after thorough consideration. 
Otherwise, it was indicated, in a free 
paper market with demand vastly ex- 
ceeding the supply, paper would inevit- 
ably gravitate toward those industries 
and those individual consumers whose 
buying power permits them to acquire 
the largest share of the supply. 

A belief in some quarters that paper 
supplies have increased has brought 
about pressure for the relaxation of pa- 
per limitation orders in 1945, but pro- 
duction problems and the increased de- 
mand for pulp products by the military 
and by the liberated countries make it 
necessary to continue restrictions for 
some time to come. Relief is not yet in 
sight, nor will it be immediately after 
“Victory in Europe” Day, as is commonly 
supposed. 





Instructional Material 
on Negroes 


Interest in intercultural education 
designed to effect understanding and 
improved relations among peoples of 
varying cultures has led to an increased 
number of inquiries to the U. S. Office of 
Education for information about Negroes. 
To meet this need, a compilation of 
sources of instructional materials on Ne- 
groes has been prepared by Ambrose Cal- 
iver, senior specialist in the education of 
Negroes. The compilation consists of a 
selected, annotated list of books, pam- 
phlets, articles, films, scripts, and other 
types of material suitable for instruc- 
tional purposes for use in elementary and 
secondary schools, and for college stu- 
dents and teachers. Certain references 
have been included which treat also of 
other groups. 

This mimeographed list of Sources of 
Instructional Materials on Negroes may 
be obtained upon request of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Outlook for Economic 


Adjustment of Youth 


The excerpts which follow are from an 
address delivered before the All-Philadel- 
phia Conference on Social Work, October 
26, by Paul T. David, chief fiscal analyst, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 


* * * ‘The youth aspects of the em- 
ployment situation during demobilization 
and later are not merely a problem. 
They are also an opportunity. Some of 
the measures which can be used to pre- 
vent and relieve unemployment of young 
people would be much less workable for 
unemployed persons in older age groups. 
Measures especially suitable for young 
people could have a substantial effect 
upon the general situation. 

As a student of the problem, I feel 


strongly that at least four things should 
be done. I am, of course, speaking as an 


individual. 


Four Things To Do 


One of the first and most obvious 
things to do is to intensify the campaign 
to keep all young people in school who 
can profit from further school attend- 
ance. If the school-leaving age could be 
lifted above the pre-war level by an aver- 
age of 1 year for the entire country, that 
in itself would reduce the number of 
young people currently in the labor force 
by something over 2,000,000. To achieve 
s0 important a goal, more than a cam- 
paign will be necessary. It will also be 
necessary to secure changes in many 
school programs, to provide more money 
for schools, and to provide financial as- 
sistance for many of the young people 
if they are to stay in school as long as 
they should. 

A second step is to maintain and to 
expand the arrangements by which many 
young people already attend school part 
time and work part time in private em- 
ployment. If as many as 1,000,000 jobs 
could be allotted to 2,000,000 young 
people who would work half time and 
attend school the other half of their time, 
this would be one of the most desirable 
ways of sharing the work that could be 
devised. 

As a third step, possibly employers and 
unions could be asked to reexamine the 
whole subject of seniority in relationship 
to its effects on young people during cut- 
backs and lay-offs. When employment 
fluctuations are not too great, work- 
sharing arrangements are likely to be 
definitely preferable to lay-offs in the 
case of junior workers. Perhaps it would 
be possible to extend the work-sharing 


idea to include small quotas of new 
workers in some cases. At least the idea 
may deserve a trial in communities 
where there is a real feeling of respon- 
sibility for young people leaving school. 

Finally, it must be recognized that a 
considerable amount of migration from 
one part of the country to another will 
be necessary on the part of young people 
during the years of readjustment if they 
are all to secure employment. As soon 
as the requirements of war production 
will permit, many young people will find 
it desirable to leave centers of specialized 
war industry for areas in which the ex- 
pansion of peacetime employment is 
more feasible. Oncoming youth in the 
overpopulated rural areas will find it 
especially necessary to migrate to cities 
and regions where employment prospects 
are better. Guidance and assistance in 
connection with such migration must be 
provided. 

Measures of this sort will help greatly 
in the economic adjustment of young 
people. They will also contribute in no 
small way to the attainment of our na- 
tional objective of stable full employ- 
ment. Unless we attain our total goal, 
economic adjustment for young people 
will be difficult indeed. 

If adults themselves are happy and 
prosperous, it will be much easier to give 
young people the opportunities to which 
they are entitled. There will be much 
less tendency to restrict opportunity to 





the people who already have it if there 
seems to be plenty of opportunity for al, 
A large number of expanding new enter- 
prises would be the best cure we could 
hope to have for youth unemployment. 
New enterprises in all parts of the coun- 
try would shortcut the rigidities and 
stratifications that tend to inhibit the 
employment of young people in enter- 
prises already established. . , 

Meanwhile, our responsibility is clear, 
There can be no let-up in our war effort 
until victory is won on all fronts, but we 
must also intensify our preparations for 
the period of demobilization. 

When demobilization begins, our first 
and major drive must be for the achieve- 
ment of full employment for all. With- 
out full employment, any solutions we 
arrive at for young people will be limited 
and highly inadequate at best. 

Our second major drive must be to keep 
the requirements of young people to the 
forefront in all planning for employ- 
ment. If we don’t, we shall inevitably 
find ourselves in the position of being told 
that we have a satisfactory employment 
situation when all that we have is some 
measure of employment for veterans and 
other adults. 

The American people are not blind to 
the needs of young people. They will not 
again tolerate a situation in which, for 
year after year, millions of discontented 
and frustrated young people are out of 
school and out of work. It is the respon- 
sibility of all of us to see that this prob- 
lem receives continuous attention. Plans 
that are sound and well-considered will 
receive the necessary public support. 





Paper Troopers in Schools 


With the cooperation of the U. 8S. Of- 
fice of Education and the U. S. Victory 
Waste Paper Campaign Committee, a 
“paper-trooper” program has been or- 
ganized for 85-90 percent of the Nation’s 
schools, with individual rewards for 
schools and paper troopers. It is be- 
lieved that this program will be a sub- 
stantial answer to keeping up maximum 
collections, according to Pulp and Paper 


Series—Part I, November, published by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The accompanying table, taken from 
the same issue, indicates waste paper 
receipts, consumption, and inventories 
for specified periods since 1942. Mate- 
rial for the table was prepared by the 
Forest Products Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Waste Paper'—U.S. receipts, consumption, and inventories (1,000 
short tons) 






































September August First 9 months 
Item 
19442 1943 1942 1944 19443 1943 
Receipts -- 4573 409 3418 4608 45, 268 34,524 
(Sa Sida alae len Rain: AaB ROR sid 4 567 3 552 3422 4611 45,197 34,776 
Inventories. 4317 $291 3 680 4311 4317 $291 
° 





1 Data as reported by United States pulp and paper mills. 


§ Preliminary. 
§ Not comparable with 1944 (see note 4). 


4 Includes some fabricating (conversion) broke not included in 1943 data, 
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Distribution of Surplus Properties to Libraries 


At the invitation of Commissioner Studebaker, a group of librarians attended a 
conference in the U. S. Office of Education, November 8-10, to assist in formulating 
proposals to be submitted to the Surplus Property Board regarding the distribution 
of surplus properties to libraries. 

The conferees paid special attention to provisions of Section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, which allows concessions to tax-supported or tax-exempt educa- 
tional institutions. The group considered the educational activities of libraries—not 
only school and college libraries, but also public libraries—and stressed the benefits 
to the public which would accrue through the allocation of surplus properties to 
libraries as educational institutions. Among the other topics discussed by the con- 
ferees were the categories of materials appropriate for libraries, desirable administra- 








tive organization for the handling of the properties, and the terms for equitable 


distribution. 


va 


In addition to Office of Education staff members, the following librarians were in 


attendance: 


Paul Howard, chairman of the Federal Relations Committee of the American Library 


Association, Gary Public Library. 


Andrew B. Lemke, chairman of the Trustees Division of the American Library Asso- 


ciation, Princeton, Ill. 


Raymond C. Lindquist, Federal Relations Committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and Secretary of the New Jersey Public Library Commission. 

John Russell Mason, Federal Relations Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and librarian of the George Washington University. 

Carl H. Milam, executive secretary of the American Library Association. 

Joseph C. Shipman, Federal Relations Committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and assistant librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Libfary. 





Function in Demobilization 


The function of the community library 
in demobilization is evident from the an- 
nual report of Queens Borough Public 
Library for the year ending June 30, 1944, 

During the past year, discharged serv- 
ice people have come to this library for 
help in their readjustment to civilian life. 
Consequently, materials on occupational 
therapy, psychotherapy, and related sub- 
jects have assumed new importance. In 
response to demands for vocational in- 
formation, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary has developed special collections on 
post-war jobs, likely market demands, 
and employment requirements, as well as 
an index of agencies in the metropolitan 
area assisting veterans in their personal 
problems. According to the report, 
books, magazines, and directories have 
received heavy use from former service- 
men and from war workers looking to- 
ward the time when war work will cease. 

The library readers’ consultant has 
visited local counseling agencies to ac- 
quaint them with its vocational re- 
sources and to learn from them of their 


counseling, testing, placement, and other 
personal services. These agencies in turn 
have directed many inquiries to the 
public library, among which may be noted 
queries from ex-service men regarding 
college courses and GI educational 
benefits. 


Work with Trade-Unions 


Boston Public Library has issued the 
first number of The Union Librarian, an- 
nounced as a bimonthly for the informa- 
tion and convenience of trade-unions 
now receiving deposit collections from 
the dibrary, 

In 2-page, mimeographed format, the 
new bulletin lists the union deposit sta- 
tions, ranks the unions leading in book 
circulation, and includes a briefly an- 
notated list of books lately added to the 
union collections. Book review copy is 
suggested for union bulletins including 
mention of new books of interest to 
trade-unionists. 

A specialist on the staff of Boston Pub- 
lic Library is in charge of work with 
trade-unions. 


Survey Report of Regional 
Library Experiment 

The Regional Library Experiment in 
Massachusetts is the title of a recent sur- 
vey report prepared for the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners by 
@ committee of three including H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, secretary, North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission; Ethel M. Fair, direc- 
tor, Library School, New Jersey College 
for Women, and Julia Wright Merrill, 
chief, Department of Information and 
Advisory Services, American Library 
Association. 

The report summarizes the back- 
ground, scope, and objectives of the re- 
gional plan, inaugurated some years ago 
to overcome inequalities in the library 
service of Massachusetts, and makes 
specific recommendations for its expan- 
sion. “The immediate objective,” says 
the survey committee, “is the planning 
and developing of a State-wide coerdi- 
nated service which will serve all the 
library needs of the people of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

Recommendations of the committee 
include (1) development of existing re- 
gional library facilities, (2) experimen- 
tation with other types of coordinated 
service, (3) emphasis upon a strong State 
library agency, (4) certification of li- 
brarians, (5) adequate financial support 
for library service, (6) widespread edu- 
cation as to the library situation and 
its needs, and (7) modern library legis- 
lation. 2 


Chinese Literary Treasures 


Photocopied 


Some of the literary treasures of 
China, sent to the United States for safe- 
keeping, are now on exhibit in the Rare 
Book Room of the Library of Congress, 
according to recent announcement. 

These books ‘and manuscripts belong to 
the National Library of Peiping and are 
part of a consignment which has as- 
sumed special significance because of the 
number of Chinese libraries said to have 
been destroyed during the war. As soon 
as conditions permit, it is planned to 
return these materials to China. Mean- 
while, the Chinese Government has au- 
thorized the Library of Congress to 
photostat or microfilm the items, with 
the condition that sets of the reproduc- 
tions will be available for use in Chinese 
libraries. 

In the collection are books listed 
chronologically as having been printed 
several centuries before Gutenberg. 
Among them, the Library of Congress 
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states, is the oldest known illustrated 
primer, arranged in verse with pictures 
representing each character, and prob- 
ably older by at least a century than 
the one attributed to Comenius. 


Library of Congress 
Publications 

A statement of Library of Congress 
policy governing the distribution of its 
publications has been issued recently. 
According to the. statement, the Library 
publications, in general, are now distrib- 


uted through its Publications Office, and - 


requests should be addressed there. 
Free distribution of priced publications 
is limited to members of Congress, Fed- 
eral libraries, press agencies, and ad- 
ministrative offices. These publications 
are made available (a) on an exchange 





basis to business firms and educational 
institutions, including libraries, and (b) 
through purchase from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. : 

The unpriced publications of the Li- 
brary of Congress consist of (1) printed 
pamphlets, folders, and broadsides, is- 
sued generally in limited quantity, (2) 
printed and near-print publications not 
yet stocked by the Superintendent of 
Documents, designated for limited circu- 
lation, and (3) processed publications 
distributed to members of Congress and 
to libraries for reference purposes. 

The Library states that its priced and 
“limited circulation” publications will be 
made available to libraries and other in- 
stitutions, when possible, on an exchange 
basis, through the Exchange Section of 
its Exchange and Gift Division. 








Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Interest in 
eachers of 


Developin 
Training 


“English As A Foreign 


Language” 


One of the teachers of English recent- 
ly wrote from Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
“They are so eager to learn English that 
it hurts you to know that only a limited 
number can be accommodated at this 
time.” This statement indicates suc- 
cinctly the need for qualified teaching 
personnel with a knowledge of modern 
methods of teaching English as a foreign 
language. The problem, however, is 
concerned not only with teachers, but 
also with materials and methods. 

In order to meet the need for qualified 
teachers of English as a foreign language, 
some institutions in the United States 
are conducting courses for training 
teachers. Among the schools are Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Texas, 
and Mills College. In recent years Ohio 
State University, Universitys of Cali- 
fornia, Iowa State College, University 
of North Carolina, Indiana University, 
University of Illinois, New York Uni- 
versity, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Bucknell University, Colorado 
School of Mines, and the University of 
Miami have signified their intention and 
interest in the problem of English as a 
foreign language. 


The University of Michigan with 80 
years experience in dealing with foreign 
speakers has evolved a systematic ap- 
proach to an analytical study of the 
English language, including a descrip- 
tion of present-day American English 
stress and intonation patterns, syntax, 
phonetics, and vocabulary. In order to 
fulfill another allied and important func- 
tion, the English Language Institute at 
the University of Michigan is also en- 
gaged in a program of research leading 
to the evaluation of available materials 
for the teaching of English as a second 
language, and to the development and 
publication of new materials, based upon 
the results of the scientific study of 
language. 

The University of Texas also presents 
an integrated program for teaching Eng- 
ish as a second language. Emphasis is 
placed upon grammar, phonetics, and 
vocabulary as well as upon methods and 
materials. 


Teacher-Training Programs 


The University of Michigan and the 
University of Texas are leaders in teacher 
training. Other universities, some to a 
less and some to a greater degree, include 
courses for training the foreign speaker 
and the teacher of English as a foreign 
language. In addition to the work in 
English as a foreign language carried 









out by formal studies in the schools, other 
activities contribute largely to develop- 
ing interest in this field. The workshops, 
for example, have devoted a good pro- 
portion of their time to considering the 
problem of teaching Spanish speaking 
students. 

The Americanization schools in large 
cities such as New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Oakland have not only 
been eager to train teachers, but have 
also developed good materials and meth- 
ods. The National Council of Teachers 
of English reports interest in both the 
teacher-training program and the acute 
textual deficiency. Further interest in 
teaching English as a foreign language 
is evinced by the work of professional 
linguists and philologists. The recent re- 
ports of studies indicate an unusual 
awareness of the problem. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs has also been active in 
this field. A survey, inaugurated by the 
Coordinator and devoted to materials and 
equipment, was recently completed. The 
reports indicate an urgent need of texts 
in grammar and reading in 14 of the 
other American republics. When one 
considers that in Argentina alone ap- 
proximately 63,000 study English and 
that in El Salvador out of 85 recent ap-- 
plications for membership in the Circulo 
de los Buenos Vecinos 63 were interested 
in taking English lessons, this lack of 
materials is all the more distressing. 

Another activity which is abetting the 
development of English is the visitation 
of teachers of English from the other 
American republics. During 1943, teach- 
ers of English came from Ecuador, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Mexico, and Guatemala. 
Here in the United States, the visiting 
teachers were enrolled in aspecial course 
for training. Not only were they taught 
English, but also they were given the 
results of the experience in teaching Eng- 
lish as a foreign language, For the most 
part, the great majority of the English 
teachers in the other Americas have no 
special training relative to teaching their 
subject. A report from the American 
Embassy in Costa Rica, therefore, is most 
heartening in its appraisal of the visit 
of the teachers to the United States. 


“The training given five Costa 
Rican teachers in the United States , 
this summer has been excellent, and 
will have far-reaching results. It is 
hoped that the quality of the in- 
structors will improve as more and 
more Costa Ricans go to the United 
States each year to eomplete their 
studies.” 


(Turn to page 24) 
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Effects of the War Upon 
Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation 


In 1941 there were 1,756 institutions 
of higher education listed in the U. S. 
Office of Education Educational Direc- 
tory. This number, consisting of 690 
colleges and universities, 265 profes- 
sional schools, 176 teachers colleges, 49 
normal schools, 466 junior colleges, and 
110 institutions of all types for Negroes, 
was the largest ever listed in the direc- 
tory. In the forthcoming Directory, 
that for 194445, there will be 1,685 in- 
stitutions listed. They will consist of 
692 colleges and universities, 259 pro- 
fessional schools, 183 teachers colleges, 
21 normal schools, 424 junior colleges, 
and 106 institutions of all kinds for 
Negroes. This is the smallest number of 
institutions listed since 1935, when the 
number was 1,662. 

In the 3-year period since the start of 
the war, there has been a decrease of 
133 institutions in the list. At the same 
time 62 have been added. The actual 
decrease in number is therefore 71. 

It should be made clear that not all 
of the 133 institutions no longer listed 
in the Directory have closed. Further- 
more, among those that have closed, 
some have announced their expectation 
of reopening after the war. Some have 
merged with other institutions. Some 
have reported the discontinuance or re- 
duction of higher educational work. 

Next to junior colleges, normal schools 
have undergone the greatest decline in 
numbers. From 49, in 1941-42, the num- 
ber will drop to 21, in 1944-45. The de- 
crease in the number of these institu- 
tions, however, is occasioned largely by 
the conversion of some of the schools 
into teachers colleges, a change which 
has been going on during the past quar- 
ter of a century. 

The institutions showing the largest 
decrease are the junior colleges with a 
drop of 42. The figures for all types of 
institutions for the 3 years are as 
follows: 


Colleges and universities 
Professional schools 
Teachers colleges 
Normal schools 


FORIGE GOI GORs ccncccenscecessasnncennncccce 


Institutions for Negroes. 
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Junior College Enrollments 
Increase 


Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, reports a marked increase in en- 
rollment in most of the junior colleges 
of the nation. Almost two-thirds of the 
junior colleges, according to Dr. Eells, 


. 
reported an increase in enrollment over 


the same date (October 21) last year, 
one-fifth of them reported no change, 
and less than one-sixth reported a de- 
crease. 
more than three-fourths of the report- 
ing junior colleges showed a decrease. 
Twenty-seven institutions reported in- 
creases of 50 percent or more. Eleven 
reported enrollments more than twice 
as large as those of last year. 

Many institutions, especially those for 
women, reported capacity enrollments, 
with many applicants refused admis- 
sion. In almost 200 co-educational jun- 
ior colleges reporting, the median per- 
centage of men was stated to be 26. 
In 17 institutions more than one-half of 
the students enrolled were men. 

“It may take several years to get back 
to pre-war enrollments for the entire 
country,” Dr. Eells said, “but the trend 
is now markedly upward again and 
should continue to increase as additional 
men are demobilized from the armed 
forces.” 


New Program in Liberal Arts 
at Northwestern 


Anew program for the bachelor of arts 
degree in which “units of study” will re- 
place the course system was put into 
effect at Northwestern University in Sep- 
tember. The new curriculum attempts 
to unify the body of knowledge believed 
essential to a liberal education and is in- 
tended to develop the individual and his 
separate powers and capacities. 

Only 16 “units of study” are included in 
the program, 4 units for each of the 4 
years of college, distributed as follows: 





1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 
690 


691 692 
270 261 259 
191 192 183 

33 20 21 
452 433 424 


- 109 106 106 





Total 


se 


1,756 1,746 1,702 1,685 





Last year at the same time | 


First year: 

1. The use of English. 

2. A modern foreign or a classical 
language. The nature of lan- 
guage. 

3. An introduction to 
Mathematics. 

4. The bases of social life. 

Second year: 

5. Literature. 

6. A modern foreign or a classical 
language (continued). 

7. A physical or biological science; 
or mathematics. 

8. Modern society. 

Third year: 

9. Music. Graphic and plastic arts. 
Philosophy. 

10. Work in a fleld of special interest. 

11. A unit elected outside the field 
of special interest. 

12. A social science; or philosophy. 

Fourth year: 

13. Tutorial correlative reading. 

14. Work in a field of special interest. 
15. Work in a field of special interest. 
16. Special problem or area study. 

The student will elect the language, 
the science, and the field of special in- 
terest he will study. Even in the pre- 
scribed units of study, he will have op- 
portunity to demonstrate his own inter- 
ests and capacities, since much of the 
work is individualized in nature. Initia- 
tive on the part of the student is encour- 
aged in various ways. A part of each 
course will be conducted in small groups, 
so that the student will receive individual 
attention and will be encouraged to pur- 
sue his own ideas and interests. 

In explaining the difference between 
the traditional college courses and the 
“units of study,” the university points 
out, for example, that the unit called 
“The Use of English” is designed to fa- 
miliarize the student with language as 
a means developed by peoples to express 
their ideas. In the study of science the 
student is given a course planned to cre- 
ate in his mind an appreciation of the 
importance of scientific learning in mod- 
ern human affairs. In the unit “Problem 
or Area Study,” in the fourth year, more 
than one branch of knowledge is involved 
and the attention of more than one spe- 
cialist on the teaching staff is required. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
student is given a comprehensive exami- 
nation designed to test his ability to apply 
broad, general knowledge to specific and 
general preblems and his ability to in- 
terpret the wider aspects of his special 
knowledge. 


science. 
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Veterans Program at 
University of Colorado 


The problem of developing a program 
for veterans returning to the University 
of Colorado has been under the jurisdic- 
tion of a director of Armed Forces Serv- 
ices and an advisory Council on Armed 
Forces Services since July 1, 1944. For 
the present the director is on a half-time 
basis and the Council meets on call. 

The Council on Armed Forces Services 
is now studying the matter of short “ter- 
minal courses,” based upon existing 
course offerings in the university, All 
departments and schools have submitted 
tentative curricula for such courses and 
the Council will shortly make final rec- 
ommendations concerning them. Ap- 
proximately 30 suggested curricula are 
under consideration, but it is quite prob- 
able that some will prove to be either 
undesirable or not feasible. Limitations 
of funds and teaching staffs will be sig- 
nificant factors in reaching final deci- 
sions. It should be emphasized that these 
“terminal curricula” are not in any sense 
to be a duplication of terminal courses 
normally offered in junior colleges, that 
they are not designed to meet the needs 
of veterans wishing to develop technical 
skills or trades, and finally that the cur- 
ricula will lead to certificates of attain- 
ment, but not to collegiate degrees. 


Vocational Courses for 
Veterans at Ohio Northern 


The Ohio Northern University (Ada, 
Ohio) faculty committee on post-war 
curricula has developed more than a 
score of 1- and 2-year vocational courses 
leading to certificates instead of degrees. 
CourseS such as woodworking, drafting, 
metal working, recreational and camp 
leadership, industrial personnel, ac- 
counting, advertising, banking, indus- 
trial and production management, visual 
education, salesmanship, dramatics, and 
music, the university announces, are 
designed especially to meet the needs of 
veterans under the “GI Bill of Rights.” 


Scholarship Gift Program at 
Eastern Oregon College of 
Education 


Early in the spring of 1944, President 
Roben J. Maaske, of the Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, called the attention 
of various service groups and individuals 
in the community around the college, at 
La Grande, to the need for scholarships 
for able high-school graduates qualified 
and interested in the fiel@ of teacher 
preparation, 


The question of thedesirability of such 
scholarships was given special study by 
a committee appointed by the La Grande 
Rotary Club, resulting ina recommenda- 
tion that the club sponsor five all-tuition 
scholarships for able high-school gradu- 
ates interested in becoming -teachers. 
Through donations made by individual 
members, an amount sufficient to guar- 
antee seven scholarships was raised. 

With this impetus, other organizations 
and individuals joined in the project with 
the result that a total of 51 all-tuition 
scholarships at $74 each, or a total of 
$3,744, was raised for scholarship awards 
to outstanding high-school graduates in 
the eastern Oregon area who are inter- 
ested in becoming teachers. In a few 
cases, awards were made to students in 
the lower division or secretarial seience 
program in the college in order to dis- 
tribute the scholarships somewhat equit- 
ably throughout the various high schools. 

Scholarships were contributed by the 
Rotary Club, Elks Lodge, Lions Club, 
Eagles, Soroptimist, Masonic Lodges, cer- 
tain business firms, and a number by 
families. Contributors were not limited 
to La Grande but came from various 
other communities. 





Inter-American .... 
(From page 22) 


Cultural Institutes Established 


The interest in English in the other 
American republics is phenomenal. The 
specific training of teachers, however, is 
a difficult task. A training course, pat- 
terned after that of the University of 
Michigan, is being given at the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City. A 
teacher-training course has also been 
conducted in Haiti under the supervi- 
sion of teachers from the United States. 
In many cities of the other Americas, 
cultural institutes have been established, 
and in some of the institutes, where the 
need has been greatest and the situation 
has warranted, North American language 
instructors have been provided. The in- 
structors not only teach English classes, 
but more often supervise the English- 
teaching program. In many instances 
the North American instructor has op- 
portunity to work directly with the Min- 
istry of Education, giving courses to the 
national teachers of English and aiding 
them in their English teaching methods. 
In Sao Paulo, Brazil, during a special 
summer session, 54 teachers completed 
the course, 

The U. 8. Office of Education is cur- 
rently planning programs to aid in teach- 
ing English as a foreign language. 


Franklin 
Literature 


Through the courtesy of The National 
Franklin Committee of the Franklin In« 
stitute, Philadelphia, the following lit« 
erature in mimeographed form for use 
during Printing Education Week begin- 
ning January 15, 1945, is available free 
of charge. (Requests sent to National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 412 
National Savings Bank and Trust Build- 
ing, 719 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., will receive immediate at- 
tention, the Association announces.) 


Background Information on the 
Life of Benjamin Franklin 
“Benjamin Franklin and Advertising,” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Aeronautics.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Agriculture.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Business.” 
“Chart”—A Graphic Presentation of 
Important Events of the Eighteenth 
Century, with Special Reference to the 
Life of Benjamin Franklin. 
“Benjamin Franklin and City Plan- 
ning.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Economics.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Education.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Electricity.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Food.” 
“Benjamin Franklin’s Association in 
the Field of Medicine.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Meteorol« 
ogy.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and Music.” 
“Benjamin Franklin and the Negro 
Question.” 
“Benjamin 


Franklin—Printer and 


» Publisher.” 


“Benjamin Franklin and Freedom of 
Religion, Speech, and the Press.” 

“A Benjamin Franklin Quiz.” 

“Benjamin Franklin Says.” 


Talks , 
“Benjamin Franklin The Patriot.” 
“Benjamin Franklin The Well-Doer.” 
“Remembering Benjamin Franklin.” 
“Benjamin Franklin—The First of 
the Great Americans.” 
“Benjamin Franklin Explains Him« 
self’—Quotable Quotes for Speeches, 
Articles, Posters, Etc. 


Radio 

“It Will Go Through”’—A Fifteen 
Minute Dramatic Sketch. 

“Poor Richard Has a Word to Say”—~ 
A Ten Minute Dramatic Program to Aid 
the Sale of War Bonds, 

Activities Programs 

“Young America Meets Benjamin 
Franklin”’—A Program of Activities for 
Educators and Other Leaders of Youth 
Groups. 
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“Collegiate America Meets Benjamin 
Franklin’—A Program of Activities for 
Colleges and Universities. 

“The People Meet Benjamin Frank- 
lin’—A Program of Activities for Lead- 
ers of Business and Industry. 

“The People Meet Benjamin Frank- 
lin’—A Program of Activities for Pa- 
triotic and Civic Organizations. 


Pursuit of Learning Broadcasts 








Printing Education 
Week 


WHEN—The week beginning 
January 15, 1945. - 

WHERE—In all schools, colleges, 
and universities teaching printing. 

WHY—To commemorate Frank- 
lin’s 239th .birthday anniversary. 
To bring more forcibly to Young 
America in the Nation’s schools the 
democratic principles and wisdom 
of Benjamin Franklin. To bring to 
the aticntion of the printers of 
your city and to the parents of your 
students an attractive picture of 
the things you are attempting to do. 
To inculcate in the minds of your 
students a better appreciation of 
printing. 

WHAT to do—Celebrate by 
means of radio; attractive displays 
of printing through newspapers, 
school papers, leading printing 
magazines, school journals; drama- 
tic performances inviting Parent- 
Teacher Associations and local 
printing industry; school asSsem- 
blies featuring a Franklin program; 
open house; work of students; con- 
tacting local employers association, 
local printing unions, local clubs of 
printing house craftsmen; contact- 
ing public libraries, special displays 
of books on Franklin, etc.; renew- 
ing acquaintances of old pupils by 
reunions; posters; special letter- 
heads; talks by educators; special 
letters; window card displays; ex- 
hibits of courses offered, and of 
correlated courses, etc.; place floral 
wreaths on Franklin statues and 
memorial placques; local junior 
Benjamin Franklin Societies and 
student clubs to promote and take 
active part in program. 

WHAT to do in particular—Or- 
ganize a Junior Benjamin Franklin 
Society in your school if you do not 
already have one. 

—From News Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Graz ic Arts Education As- 
sociation, October-November 1944, 











Equalizing Educational 


Opportunity 


On the “Pursuit of Learning” program, 
an NBC “University of the Air’ feature, 
a series of eight discussions pertaining 
to critical issues in American Education 
were broadcast between August 13 and 
October 1. The series was developed in 
cooperation with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Américan Vocational 
Association. Because of numerous re- 
quests for copies of the scripts, they are 
being published in EpucaTION FoR VIC- 
tory. The following, which is fifth in 
the series, is entitled “Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunity.” 


Woman (she is justifiably indignant) ; 
It makes me mad. 

MAN (puzzled): What does? 

Woman: Oh, this thoughtless talk I 
keep hearing—and it’s even worse in a 
campaign year, of course—speakers of 
all sorts talking about (she does a sar- 
castic take-of on a campaign speaker) 
“this great country of ours, where the 
poor enjoy the same rights as the 
wealthy—this great land of opportunity, 
where every boy has a chance to become 
president.” 

Man (reasonably enough) : 
a land of opportunity. 

Woman: Yes; of opportunity for some. 
Do you know that there are several hun- 
dred thousand children of school age 
who aren’t going to school at all be- 
cause -there aren’t any public schools 
for them to go to? 

Man: No; I did not. 

Woman: And a lot more who go just 
part of the year to broken-down old 
schools? 

Man: Yes; I suppose some do. 

Woman: Well, any of those kids who 
want to be president—or anything else 
worth while—have got to compete with 
the youngsters who’re spending their 
school years in the fine, modern schools 
you find in just some places * * *, 
You see what I mean about equal oppor- 
tunity? 

Man: Well * * * 


Well it is 


yes, of course. 


Woman, And I think it behooves us to 
stop talking as though we had it and get 
busy to make the dream of equal oppor- 
tunity mean something, 

ANNOUNCER: Probably all of us are 
aware that there still exists some in- 
equality in the matter of education in 


these United States. But to fill in de- 
tails on the picture, we are today devot- 
ing the fifth of the “Pursuit of Learning” 
programs to the subject of “Equalizing 
Educational Opportunity.” 

Here in our New York studio are Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, wife of the publisher of 
the Washington Post and one of the fore- 
most proponents of vigorous action to 
give all our children an equal chance; 
and Dr. Frank W. Cyr, professor of edu- 
cation of @lumbia University, in charge 
of rural education. In Kansas City, 
Kans., is Dr. F. L. Schlagle, superintend- 
ent of schools for Kansas City, and presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Dr. Schlagle has grown up with the 
schools of the Middle West—and has 
come up through the education ranks, 
from the days when he taught in a one- 
room country school. We go now to 
Kansas City to ask Dr. Schlagle to start 
our discussion of educational inequali- 
ties. Dr. Schlagle—— 

ScHLAGLE: It is inconceivable that the 
Federal Government should go through 
the experience of calling upon every 
youth everywhere to perform the ex- 
treme duty of citizenship without recog- 
nizing some responsibility for participat- 
ing in the expense of preparing good citi- 
zens. This responsibility has been rec- 
ognized, insofar as veterans are con- 
cerned, in the GI Bill of Rights. Itisa 
responsibility still unrecognized for the 
millions of youth now too young to fight, 
who are to be citizens of peacetime to- 
morrow. 

Great strides have been made since the 
American school systems were organized 
in extending educational opportunity to 
all the children in our Nation. However, 
educational opportunity is far from 
equal. The extent, character, and sig- 
nificance of the inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities in America are, in- 
deed, appalling. 

The average school term ranges from 
188 days in the highest State to 146 days 
in the lowest State. 

There are in the Nation several million 
children for whom there are no public- 
school facilities. There are additional 
millions, possibly 3,000,000, who are at- 
teriding school only part time because of 
inadequate building facilities or are at- 
tending school in temporary structures 
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and buildings that are unsanitary and 
unsafe. 

Average annual expenditure’ per 
pupil enrolled for current operating 
costs in the highest State is $135, and in 
the lowest State $24. The average 
annual salary per teacher in the highest 
State is $2,604, and in the lowest State 
$559. The value of public-school prop- 
erty per pupil attending school is $526 in 
the highest State, and $80 in the low- 
est. 

On the average in 1939-40, the United 
States had enrolled in public high 
schools 679 out of every 1,000 persons of 
the ages 14 to 17. The lowest State en- 
rolled but 392; the highest State en- 
rolled 952. 

It is often said that if the States would 
“put their fiscal houses in @der, all of 
them could have acceptable standards of 
school support.” But it remains a fact 
that the States which, according to the 
standards of the best fiscal experts, have 
done the best jobs of modernizing their 
State tax systems are among the poorest 
States, and they still have the least 
amount to spend for education. If some 
of the rich States would levy the same 
taxes at the same rates that some of the 
poorer States now levy, they would raise 
several times as much public revenue as 
they now raise. 

As a nation, we have acted as if we 
believed that inequality of educational 
opportunities has resulted from differ- 
ences in the desire of communities and 
States to educate their children. Yet 
differences in educational opportunities 
correspond almost exactly with differ- 
ences in economic power. What the 
respective States do for education is not 
a matter to be moralized about. It isa 
matter of dollars and cents. 

In 1940 in California the average ex- 
penditure per person for retail sales was 
$485; in Mississippi it was $133. Surely 
no one believes that the people of Missis- 
sippi spend only $133 each because they 
do not wish to spend more. Small won- 
der then that California spends five 
times as much per pupil for schools as 
Mississippi. 

Assuming that each State undertook 
to provide the same amount of tax 
revenue per school child, Mississippi 
would have to make more than 12 times 
the effort as the richest State, Delaware. 

Not only are the economic resources 
of many States comparatively low and 
the educational burdens great, but the 
people of those States in a large measure 
do not own or control the economic re- 
sources of those States. These States 
constitute a kind of colonial hinterland 


for the great industrial and commercial 
centers. i e 

The oil, sulphur, timber, electric power, 
many of the plantations, and the farm 
mortgages are not owned or controlled 
by residents of these States. One noted 
economist recently said, and proved his 
statement, that Texas is incomparably 
the richest foreign colony owned by New 
York City. It has been estimated that as 
much as 70 cents of each dollar produced 
in some States goes to the people of other 
States as the result of nonresident own- 
ership. 

These facts partly account for the lack 
of economic ability of certain States to 
support public edacation on an adequate 
basis. It seems to be a fair proposition 
that the Federal Government through 
its taxing power should return a part of 
the income produced in States thus 
affected to help pay for the education of 
their children, who are also citizens of 
the Nation. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
difference in educational opportunity 
among the States is the variation in the 
number of children to be educated as 
compared to the number of adults to 
provide for their education. The poorer 
the community or the State in this coun- 
try, the less are the expenditures for 
public schools and the greater is the 
number of children. So long as we pur- 
sue this practice as a national policy we 
tend to increase both ignorance and pov- 
erty. 

It is an accepted principle of American 
government that wealth, income, and 
privileges should be taxed wherever they 
are found and the revenue expended for 
public services wherever they are needed. 
The truth of this statement is axiomatic. 
To deny it is to undermine the very 
foundation of the financial support of 
popular government. Any other point of 
view must be based on the assumption 
that taxes on any group or area should 
be in proportion to benefits received. 
Government cannot be administered on 
any such basis. 

Recognizing the control of education as 
a State function, Federal aid should be 
granted without Federal control of edu- 
cation in such matters as the selection of 
personnel, the determination of the cur- 
riculum, and the methods of teaching, 
and without the dictation of policies 
long controlled by the States. Control 
of education is a matter of policy, wholly 
subject to the will of the people, and does 
not necessarily follow financial support. 

Federal Aid legislation now before 
Congress—S. 637 and H. R. 2849 in the 
Senate and House, respectively—contains 
a specific prohibition against any Fed- 


eral control of the schools in connection 
with the appropriation of the money for 
which these bills would provide. 

These bills, introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Thomas of Utah and Senator 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, and in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Ram- 
speck, of Georgia, would make available 
$300,000,000 to help equalize educational 
cpportunity for all the children of all 
the people. The money would be appor- 
tioned in two funds, one of which would 
be allotted on the basis of the number 
of pupils in average daily attendance, 
and the other in accordance with the 
financial needs of the respective States. 
The poorer the State, the larger the 
share of aid it will receive. 

Only through this legislation or legis- 
lation comparable to it will American 
children have the right to education and 
to opportunity for success which is their 
birthright in a free democratic society. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Dr. Schlagle, 
in Kansas City. Now if you will go on 
from here, Dr. Cyr, and Mrs. Meyer ... 

Cyr: I think Dr. Schlagle has given us 
an excellent outline of the whole picture. 

MEYER: Yes, and I'd like to add some 
detail. What Dr. Schlagle said recalls 
some pictures still very fresh in my 
mind—of children who are the current 
victims of educational inequality ..., 

Cyr: You saw them on your very ex- 
tensive travels through the Nation’s war 
centers. 

MEYER: I certainly did. I know the 
whereabouts of some of those million 
youngsters who aren’t going to school 
at all. In a certain large city I visited, 
2,000 white children, and nobody knew 
how many colored children, roamed the 
streets by day and by night. I grant you 
it was a war center, and the school fa- 
cilities weren’t geared to take care of the 
sudden influx of new workers’ children. 
But the influential citizens of that city 
refused to take active measures against 
the evermounting turmoil until some of 
the neglected youngsters burned down a 
three-story department store. 

Cyr: I remember the article you wrote 
at the time about the situation. 

MEYER: I know where there is a well- 
to-do suburban settlement which refused 
to admit the children of the nearby 
trailer families to its excellent school for 
a whole year because these well-to-do 
families feared the influence of the new- 
comers upon their own children and 
upon the high standards that prevailed 
in their classrooms. 

And I could go on for a long time 
telling in tragic detail about the shame- 
ful neglect of children that has accom. 
panied the manpower tangle, the lack of 
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decent housing, and the shipwreck of 
family life that we’ve witnessed in the 
last 3 years. 

Cyr: They’re not all city children that 
are suffering. I could locate plenty of 
rural children who are not going to 
school because there is no school near 
enough for them to get to. 

Meyer: And I’m sure you know of 
hundreds of one-room rural schools 
where the children get nothing but the 
barest fundamentals in the way of edu- 
cation. 

Cyr: Yes. Where there’s no pretense 
of teaching home economics, nothing in 
the way of vocational training, not even 
the rudiments of a health program. 
Also, I could name you a State where 
some of the children still go to school 
in sod school houses! 

ANNOUNCER: That one sounds impos- 
sible, Dr. Cyr. 

Cyr: Believe it or not, but it’s true. 

ANNOUNCER: All of which is to say that 
this educational inequality exists in 
peacetime as well as in a war crisis. 

Cyr: Oh, yes. We've known about it 
for years. 

Meyer: It’s just been getting a little 
more publicity during the war, because 
some of the crises in fast-growing war 
centers were pretty spectacular. 

ANNOUNCER: But I take it, no impor- 
tant dent has been made in the bad 
situation, even now. 

Cyr: Oh, we’ve made slow progress 
for years, of course. But nothing in 
keeping with the urgency of the prob- 
lem. 

MEYER: You may remember that 
when I was visiting the war centers and 
writing back my reports week by week, 
various Federal authorities and members 
of Congress were horrified at the impact 
of total war, particularly upon the Na- 
tion’s children. The descriptions of 
youthful delinquency, juvenile crime, and 
the prevalence of child labor precipated 
endless discussions in Congress, in the 
press, the women’s clubs, and every pub- 
lic form. Yet this uproar has already 
subsided with nothing substantial ac- 
complished. No measure could be forced 
through Congress to combat these social 
evils on a comprehensive, Nation-wide 
scale. 

ANNOUNCER: Well, Mrs. Meyer, why, 
at the height of our war enthusiasm, in 
the face of a situation which is a dis- 
grace to the Nation, couldn’t we get any 
action? 

MEYER: Not because we are ruthless, 
or cruel, or don’t care about children. 
I think there is more good will, more 

genuine interest in children among us 
than anywhere in the world. 


Cyr: The reason for our lethargy in 
this instance is the same one that has 
dogged us in peacetime. 

MEYER: Yes. Briefly, we have not yet 
developed enough social imagination to 
take a national point of view of our 
major problems. The plain fact is that 
most of us still think in terms of our 
neighborhood and our status in it. If all 
goes well in that narrow orbit, we are 
only too apt to think that all goes well 
enough throughout the Nation. If flood, 
fire, or pestilence is known to be ravag- 
ing some remote corner of our vast 
country, it occupies our minds only mo- 
mentarily before the daily routine again 
swallows up our attention. 

Cyr: If we read that someone else’s 
children, halfway across the country are 
running around the streets, heading for 
delinquency instead of spending their 
time in a proper schoobh,-we say, “Isn’t 
that a shame—those poor little young- 
sters.” Or some, who have strayed quite 
far indeed from the American spirit, re- 
mark, “Isn't that disgraceful—what kind 
of people can their parents be?” 

Meyer: But whatever our reaction 
Dr. Cyr, we do not grieve or worry long. 

Cyr: No, because as you say, we have 
not learned to take a national point of 
view. 

ANNOUNCER: That provincialism, I take 
it, is the reason for failure of the move 
for Federal aid for education. 

Cyr: It’s one reason. 

MEYER: But not the main one in my 
opinion. The theory of States’ rights 


: has been the greatest obstacle to Federal 


aid for schools. 

ANNOUNCER: But isn’t the position of 
most advocates of Federal aid the same 
as Dr. Schlagle’s—that it shall not be ac- 
companied by Federal control? 

Cyr. Certainly most educators take 
that stand. 

MEYER: Yes, but despite what the pro- 
panents say about no Federal control, I 
don’t doubt that some people genuinely 
fear that the Central Government might 
introduce political favoritism and propa- 
ganda into the public-school system. 
But also, the States’ right argument is 
convenient to hide behind when reac- 
tionaries want to oppose social progress. 

ANNOUNCER: That term, “States’ 
rights” is one of the handiest political 
phrases ever invented, wouldn’t you say? 

Cyr: You can certainly inject it into 
almost any subject, if you try. 

MEYER: But it mustn’t be allowed to 
nullify human rights. Our country has 
now arrived at a stage of development 
when increased Federal authority in 
many fields is inevitable. We'll have to 
learn in the educational as in other flelds 












to administer Federal policies without 
arbitrary or capricious authority, not 
only through Federal agents but through 
State and local officials. Then there’s 
another aspect of opposition to Federal 
aid—a rather distressing one. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that? 

Meyer: The objections which come 
from religious groups who feel that their 
schools will be proportionately handi- 
capped as/the public-school systems im- 
prove. Those objections don’t hold wa- 
ter either, of course, since a democracy 
can’t undertake public support of private 
schools in any event. 

Cyr: But. when we do manage to re- 
assure the States’ rights of people and 
to guard against any possibility of Fed- 
eral domination, we are still faced with 
the fact that the wealthy States have 
been unwilling to be taxed for the sup- 
port of schools in the poorer States. 

Meyer: A point of view that’s not only 
undemocratic, but short-sighted as well. 

Cyr: It’s apparent that some of the 
wealthy States are not only blind to the 
justice of equal educational opportunity. 
They can’t even be persuaded for selfish 
reasons, 

MEYER: They can’t see that the failure 
to educate all of our people results in 
penalties which are shared by everybody. 

Cyr: As an example, take New York 
and California. There are a couple of 
rich and populous States with splendid 
school systems. New York has for many 
years been among, the States spending 
the most for education on a per pupil 
basis. California has been a leader in 
progressive education. In California 
they’ve solved a problem that’s been 
bothering educators everywhere—how to 
provide for the children of migratory 
workers. 

They’ve pioneered in mobile schools— 
that go with the migratory workers each 
season as they move north with the 
crops. That’s just an indication of the 
money and energy that State has poured 
into its public schools. But what do you 
find out about the educational status of 
the people in New York and California, 
notwithstanding the local effort. 

Meyer: I think you find that those 
‘areas are still plagued with education 
problems that originate outside their 
borders and over which they have no 

control. 

Cyr: Exactly. The census figures 
show that of the functionally illiterate 
adults in this country, 25 years of age 
and over, 10 percent live in New York, 
and 314 percent in California. 

ANNOUNCER: So that in spite of their 
effective education systems, they still 
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have to deal with all the problems that 
go with illiteracy. 

Cyr: Yes. With people who can’t read 
Mewspapers with understanding, who 
can’t read and follow safety directions, 
who can’t profit by all the health and 
nutrition information that’s free for the 
asking—to anybody who can read. 

Meyer: The answer, I’m sure, is that 
those illiterates came from outside the 
States of New York and California; 

Cyr: Yes, Mrs. Meyer. Many of them 
did. 

MEYER: Now that rapid transporta- 


-tion has unified our country more than 


ever, it should become clear to the 
wealthy States and communities that 
they can no longer protect themselves 
against underprivileged people from the 
comparatively unproductive regions of 
our country. 

Cyr: It should be clear that the only 
way in the world that the rich States 
can maintain the level of education with- 
in their own borders is to raise the level 
in States which are down the list from 
them in matters of education. 

ANNOUNCER: Apparently it’s next to 
impossible to get that idea across. 

Cyr: Apparently it is. 

Meyer: Traveling around in the war 
centers, I came upon scores of situa- 
tions that should make the point—back- 
ward hordes that are a drag on the com- 
munity wherever they appear. In the 
shipyards of the Gulf States row upon 
row of dirty shacks, trailers, and tents 
swarmed with,undernourished, disease- 
ridden illiterates. They couldn’t be in- 
duced to leave their unsanitary encamp- 
ments and move into clean Government 
housing projects, because they were 
afraid of the “law’—in other words, of 
decent, orderly, civil existence. They 
were practically useless as producers, yet 
in those areas, they made up one-fourth 
wf the workers. 

ANNOUNCER: When war production 
drops, they'll move on somewhere else, 
I suppose, taking trouble with them. 

MEYER: Yes. Wherever they go they’re 
a problem to personnel managers, to 
labor unions, to fellow workers, and 
a source of friction in the commu- 
nity. It’s impossible to adjust them 
rapidly to the economic, moral, and cul- 
tural conditions of a superior environ- 
ment, even when this is actively at- 
tempted. In fact the animosity I ob- 
served in almost every large war center 
from coast to coast, and from North to 
South, between the native citizens and 
the migrant war workers was created 
to a large extent by the immediate juxta- 
position in the streets, schools, trans- 
portation facilities, and movie houses of 


widely separated levels of American civi- 
lization. 

Announcer: And you can’t eliminate 
the difficulty from one community until 
you wipe it out of the whole country. 

MEYER. But how to make people see 
that. There are exceptions, I grant you. 
There are civic-minded cities which right 
now are doing their best to get at the 
root of the problem. But in too many 
places the highest ambition of the local 
authorities is to get rid of the Govern- 
ment housing projects, the trailer camps, 
and their inhabitants as soon as possible, 
even though the disappearance of the 
war industries frequently means eco- 
nomic stagnation. “Those awful war 
workers, they are ruining our beautiful 
city,” was the un-American lament I 
heard from one end of the country to 
the other. 

ANNOUNCER. In other years and other 
situations, it’s “those awful Oakies—we 
oughtn’t to let them come in.” Or 
“those awful fruitpickers—I'll be glad 
when the berry season’s over and they’re 
gone.” 

Cyr. It’s we who are the “awful” peo- 
ple—we who've let this situation de- 
velop. 

MEYER: Yes, it is. 

“Cyr: It’s high time we do whatever's 
necessary to make sure another genera- 
tion doesn’t have to suffer from such un- 
derprivilege. 

MEYER: By giving all children now a 
chance to grow up into the sort of cit- 
izens we’re glad to have around. 

Cyr: I’m glad I’m a rural education 
man, because I know that what I’m 
working on is the very root of the in- 
equality situation. It’s a great satisfac- 
tion. 

MEYER: I’m sure it is. 

Cyr: When we talk about backward 
States—with regard to education, we’re 
apt to think “Southern States” or 
“plains States,” or otherwise give them 
a geographical designation. 

Announcer. But Southern States do 
make up a large part of the group, 

Cyr: That’s true. But the reason for 
backwardness in education is not “south- 
ern,” or “southwestern,” or “cut over 
area,” or plains. The sharp differences 
in educational opportunity aren’t be- 
tween east and west orgnorth and south. 
They’re between urban and rural areas. 

Meyer: That’s true, but not always 
apparent. 

Cyr: Those figures that Dr. Schlagle 
gave us—on average school terms, ex- 
penditures per pupil, teachers’ salaries, 
value of public-school property, percent- 
age of children in public high schools— 
you'll find that in almost every case the 


variations between the high and the low 
are between urban and agricultural 
States. Which brings us to another 
point that’s awfully hard to get across 
to the public. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that? 

Cyr: Dr. Schlagle mentioned it, the 
fact that poor educational facilities do 
not result from indifference on the part 
of the so-called “backward” States and 
communities. 

MEYER: I agree that it seems next to 
impossible to make some people see that, 

Cyr: No matter what sort of figures 
and proof your produce, somebody al- 
ways comes back with, “Well, if those 
backward places cared very much, they’d 
raise enough money to have good 
schools.” 

Meyer: It’s very discouraging. 

Cyr: I’d like to give a case history 
that perhaps will point up the fact that 
Dr. Schlagle gave us. It’s the story of 
my own community—District 15 in 
Franklin County, Nebr. That area was 
settled around the 1860’s by good Amer- 
ican pioneers. Each of them home- 
steaded a quarter section, and in short 
order they had a fairly prosperous little 
rural community. One of their first 
concerns was for a school, and somebody 
called all the neighbors to a meeting 
in the kitchen of his sod house. They 
talked over the situation, decided to levy 
a school tax, and set up a budget of 
$75.10 for the year. 

ANNOUNCER: Which was doing all 
right, for those days, I guess. 

Cyr: Yes; they were doing all right, 
for those days. They built themselves 
a schoolhouse and spent the $75 to pay 
a teacher $25 a month for 3 months. 

ANNOUNCER (with a chuckle): What 
about the 10 cents? 

Cyr: They used that to buy a box of 
matches to light the fire in the school- 
house stove. And as the years went by 
they raised their educational standards 
and provided a longer school year and a 
better teacher’s salary. Even when I 
went to school in that one-room school- 
house education in Franklin County 
wasn’t quite in line with good standards 
of the time. 

There were about 35 children in school, 
and their families were able to support 
a school which served fairly well the 
needs of its day. But between that time 
and this the situation has changed. 

ANNOUNCER: In what way? 

Cyr: When I tell you please remember 
that this is the sort of thing that has 
gone on in rural areas all across the 


- country—the kind of change that has 


left rural education in the shape it’s 
in today. Here’s what has happened: 
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There’s been some soil erosion, some of 
the land.has been worn out, floods have 
washed away some homes, and people 
have moved away. The ones that have 
stayed now have the use of modern farm 
machinery, and are able to cultivate with 
less effort much bigger farms than my 
father h&d when I went to school. The 
population of District 15 has decreased 
until today only four children attend 
that dne school. 

Meyer: In other words, Dr, Cyr, the 
* families of four children are trying to 
support a school all by themselves. 

Crr: That’s it. And while the popu- 
lation has gone down, educational needs 
have gone up. To give their children 
an equal chance, those 4 families would 
have to provide facilities which nobody 
had when the families of 35 children 
were doing it. 

Meyer: And it’s ridiculous to suppose 
that they can afford to do it. 

Cyr: Tax themselves to the limit, 
they’re able to provide only the bare 
essentials, There’s never any money left 
over for new equipment, or modern 
teaching aids, or a school nurse, or most 
of the things that are taken for granted 
in a modern up-to-date school. 

ANNOUNCER: Couldn’t they consolidate? 

Cyr: And what would you get? 

MEYER: I suspect that the neighboring 
districts are about in the same boat, 

Cyr: I don’t have statistics on the 
neighboring districts but the chances are 
good that they’re caught in the same 
sort of uneconomic predicament. So 
that if four or five open country districts 
united there’d be some 15 or 20 children, 
and at the outside, 15 or 20 families try- 
ing to support a modern school. Of 
course they should unite with the schools 
in the county-seat towns 3 miles away, 
but even then a heavy local property tax 
cannot provide the funds needed to sup- 
port a modern school. 

MEYER: It can’t be done. 

Cyr: No, it can’t. The thing simply 
snowballs. The bigger and better the 
consolidation, the more money it costs. 
You’ve got to have good salaries to keep 
good teachers, more transportation for 
the pupils, and better buildings and 
enough equipment to take care of every- 
body, and the cost is always ahead of the 
ability of the local rural areas to pay— 

even when they combine, 

ANNOUNCER: Somebody’s going to ask 
why the cities adjacent to those areas 
don’t pitch in. 

Cyr: They do pitch in, in many in- 
stances. But in States which are pre- 
dominantly rural, you can’t get enough 
money, even by taxing the cities,,to pro- 

vide good education for all the children. 





In predominantly rural States you’ve got 
to have money coming in from the out- 
side if you’re going to maintain a good 
standard of education. 

MEYER: We already know that many of 
the so-called “backward” States are tax- 
ing themselves most heavily for schools. 

Cyr: And there are other indications 
of their desire for good educational serv- 
ices. A recent public opinion poll of 
farmers indicates that the majority of 
the farmers want consolidated schools; 
that two out of three want school li- 
braries extended to serve the com- 
munity; that over half the farmers think 
schools should operate community can- 
neries after the war; and practically all 
of them think schools should be used as 
community centers for all sorts of edu- 
cational and recreational enterprises. 

Meyer: They’re thinking along mod- 
ern lines. They’re realizing that a good 
school isn’t merely a matter of learning 
the three R’s. 

Cyr: But they can think and hope and 
want and tax themselves year in and 
year out without being able to give their 
children the sort of education they’d find 
in a fine modern school system. 

ANNOUNCER: But will money alone 
solve the problem? Isn’t there somé€ re- 
organization necessary? 

Cyr: There definitely is some reorgan- 
ization necessary. I don’t say that 
money alone will solve the problem, but 
I do say that without money—without 
Federal aid—we'll never solve the prob- 
lem of equal opportunities for rural 
children. 

MEYER: Progress has been made in the 
poorer States, in spite of their difficul- 
ties. But without money from the out- 
side, it’s slow and unsatisfactory. 

Cyr: Educators aren’t sitting with 
folded hands waiting for Federal aid. 
They’re doing what they can, in many 
places, and hoping that some day they’ll 
have the resources to do what they know 
they ought to do. 

ANNOUNCER: What about the coming 
White House Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation? 

Cyr: That promises to be one of the 
most important things that has hap- 
pened in rural education in a generation. 
The White House Conference,’ in early 
October, will bring together rural educa- 
tion people, farm leaders, and agricul- 
tural extension, public health and county 
library workers from all over the country 
to sit down together, exchange ideas and 
work out concrete plans to help local 
communities, State and national leaders 


1 Reported in EpucaTion For Victory, Octo- 
ber 20 and November 38 issues, 







in developing the kind of rural education 
America needs. 

Its purpose is to see how we can best 
meet the educational needs of people— 
children, youth, and adults—and how 
education can help build the kind of 
rural communities we want. It will deal 
with the kind of education we need and 
how to get it through methods adapted 
to the rural situation. It will be inter- 
ested in how to pay for education, but 
even more, in how to get the greatest 
return on the money invested. You may 
not know that half of the children of 
the United States live in the open coun- 
try towns of rural America, 

ANNOUNCER: And perhaps point up the 
need for Federal aid. 

Cyr: I'm sure it will. 

ANNOUNCER: Is there a fairly definite 
idea of just what you could do with 
money in educationally backward places 
if and when you get it? 

Cyr: I should say there is. I'll give 
you just one example of how well we 
know just what we want to do. The 
rural supervisors who met in the Rural 
Curriculum Workshop at Columbia Uni- 
versity this summer worked out a memo- 
randum on what they could do with sur- 
plus Army material after the war, if they 
can get it. 

They have a practical, definite, down- 
to-earth plan for using at least 3,000 of 
the Army Air Corps’ mobile machine 
shops to teach vocational skills; 3,000 
mobile shops to repair buildings and 
school busses; 10,000 mobile kitchens for 
home economics demonstration and hot 
lunch purposes; 3,000 large trucks to be 
converted into mobile libraries to service 
the schools and local library stations; 
2,000 large trucks for mobile health clin- 
ics; 500 mobile units equipped to give 
practical demonstrations and education 
on soil conservation; .500 mobile dental 
units to examine teeth and demonstrate 
proper care of teeth; 50,000 motion-pic- 
ture and slide projectors. 

That’s just a part of the list of equip- 
ment of which we could make excellent 
use if we can get it. 

Meyer: Those are the sort of facilities 
that Federal aid could make possible in 
areas where such advantages are only a 
dream just now. 

ANNOUNCER: But the sort of advan- 
tages that some of our children get to- 
day—if they happen to live in a rich 
State. 

Meyer: There’s still another point I'd 
like to bring up. 

ANNOUNCER: What is that, Mrs. Meyer? 

Meyer: Above and beyond Federal aid 
and local initiative, there’s something 
else we need. I’m convinced that Federal 
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intervention on behalf of the many 
States that now need it can’t keep pace 
with the urgency of the need unless a 
new Cabinet position is created, a 
Secretary of Public Welfare, who will 
have under his jurisdiction all Federal 
bureaus concerned with education, 
health, and child welfare. 

Cyr: They’re scattered now among 
several Federal departments. 

MEYER: Well, I think that just as the 
Secretary of Agriculture has a mandate 
to promote the interests of the farmer, 
so this new Cabinet officer should be 
given the positive mandate to promote 
the human welfare of the whole popula- 
tion, especially that of children. He 
should be an outstanding executive, and 
have at his disposal an Advisory Council, 
staffed with the best and most progres- 
sive minds in the country, people of 
vision, imagination, and courage, who 
realize that social justice must be the 
very touchstone of our post-war recon- 
struction. 

ANNOUNCER: Such a set-up would give 
to education a recognition it’s never yet 
had—a recognition of its value, its pow- 
erful force, as an instrument of democ- 
racy. 

Meyer: Only through such an efficient 
coordination of our Federal depart- 
ments, can we speed up an integration 
of local public and private welfare work 
with the school system. Only through 
such a set-up can we prevent duplication 
on the one hand and the neglect of many 
children who are now overlooked by our 
haphazard community organization. 
The disgraceful social debacle that we’ve 
experienced during the war on the home 
front should open our eyes to the fact 
that our whole machinery of social de- 
fense is outmoded on the Federal, State, 
and local level. Our progress has 
hitherto been retarded because govern- 
mental responsibility for human welfare 
is still too much tainted in our country 
with the patronizing idea of “relief.” 

Cyr: Whereas it should be looked 
upon as a legitimate function of any 
democratic government. 

MEvER: Yes, Dr. Cyr, it should. And 
if a Secretary of Public Welfare should 
set minimum Nation-wide standards 
and encourage the teamwork needed to 
attain them, we’d soon have greater 
social efficiency. Our social work would 
gradually shed the stigma of charity and 
become the normal process that it should 
be in a modern society. Above all, a 
Secretary of Public Welfare could stimu- 
late a national outlook on questions of 
education, health, and welfare, and act 
as a spearhead to democratize America’s 
concern for its children, 


ANNOUNCER: I should think we might 
proceed on several fronts here all at 
once. We might work for the Cabinet 
office you suggest, Mrs. Meyer, at the 
same time we go forward with the re- 
organizations you think are necessary, 
Dr. Schlagle, and try to promote effective 
Federal aid. 

MEYER: We can. 

Cyr: That’s what is being done. 

MEYER: But we have no time to lose in 
rallying all our forces to correct the in- 
equalities from which some of our chil- 
dren have suffered for years—and the 
additional damage that war conditions 
have brought. 

The school has been the blood stream 
of American civilization. Good schools 
not only teach the academic subjects— 
but they fire ambition, spread better 
standards of living, good manners, or- 
derliness, cleanliness—in short, all of 
those intellectual, civic, and moral tradi- 
tions which in a highly developed com- 
munity are taken for granted. This is 
true to such an extent that without reas- 
onably good schooling the body politic 
atrophies, the social organism withers, 
and the spirit of man is all but extin- 
guished. 

Cyr: It’s the old business about the 
weak link in the chain. If we don’t im- 
prove the bad spots in education for the 
sake of the children, we ought to do it 
for our own sakes—for the sake of keep- 
ing our democracy strong and our free- 
dom alive. 

MEYER: Humane considerations, and 
ordinary common sense. Either of those 
reasons is good enough to stir us to 
action, 

Cyr: We must take warning before it 
is too late. 





Mr. Stafford 
Joins Office of 
Education Staff 


Through the cooperation of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Frank S. Stafford 
has been appointed principal specialist 
in physical fitness in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

In this position, Mr. Stafford will be 
responsible for consultative and advisory 
services to schools and colleges in the 
area of physical fitness. He will organ- 
ize and direct a program for the promo- 
tion of physical fitness in high schools 
and colleges through State superintend- 
ents of public instruction, college offi- 
clals, and interested school organiza- 





tions. He will be responsible for stimu- 
lating the development of physical fitness 
programs designed to prepare young peo-= 
ple more adequately for military and 
industrial war service and for more ef- 
fective and abundant living in peace- 
time. 

Mr. Stafford has been State director 
of the Physical.Fitness Program for the 
Indiana State Defense Council and di- 
rector of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the Indiana State 
Board of Health. In this latter position 
he has been responsible for the Public 
Health Education Program of the State 
Board of Health and has also served 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in an advisory and supervisory ca- 
pacity in connection with the public- 
school program of health and physical 
education. 

He has beén instructor in health and 
hygiene for the Evening Division of But- 
ler University, and lecturer in health on 
the Butler Summer School faculty. He 
has served also as instructor in health 
in the Extension Division of Indiana 
University. For several years he has been 
the Indiana representative on the Legis- 
lative Assembly of both the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association and the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. He is a 
member of the Committee on National 
Legislation of the latter Association. 

Last year Mr. Stafford was secretary- 
treasurer and he is now national presi- 
dent of the Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education. He 
has been, during this past year, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Preparation 
of Teachers for the Program of Physical 
Fitness Through Health Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education to outline 
“Methods of In-service Training of 
Teachers for Health Education.” He is 
a consultant to the Joint Committee on 
Physical Fitness of the American Medi- 
cal Association and the National Council 
for Physical Fitness. 

After graduating from Crawfordsville 
High School, Mr. Stafford attended Wa- 
bash College and received the bachelor 
of science degree from Indiana State 
Teachers College. He received the mas- 


ter’s degree from Indiana University and . 


has continued work there toward the doc- 
torate. He has had 11 years’ teaching 
experience in the public schools of In- 
diana. During this period he served as 
athletic coach, coaching football, basket« 
ball, baseball and track. In 1936 he was 
appointed assistant State director of 
health and physical education which 
position he held until 1942 when he was 
made director, 
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VISUAL AIDS. 


The U. S. Office of Education .an- 
nounces the release of 14 new motion 
pictures and accompanying filmstrips to 
aid in the training of students in voca- 
tional schools and workers in war in- 
dustries. 

The films and filmstrips may be pur- 
chased from visual education dealers or 
from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., the contractual 
distributor of all U.S. O. E. visual aids, or 
they may be rented from many 16-mm. 
educational film libraries. Instructor’s 
manuals are furnished without charge to 
users of the films. : 

Following are the titles, descriptions, 
and prices of the new films. Schools 
receive a 10 percent discount. 


Aircraft Maintenance 
257. INSTALLING LANDING GEAR 


Shows how to remove damaged land- 
ing gear; replace old bolts, nuts, and cot- 
ters with new parts; install an aircraft 
bolt properly; assemble and install a 
new landing gear; and check alignment 
and tracks of wheels (700 feet, 19 min- 
utes). 

Motion picture.. 7 


Filmstrip 00 
ee 


Visual unit 

258. ATTACHING AND ALIGNING WINGS 

Shows how to inspect a damaged wing; 
remove the damaged wing and attach a 
Rew wing; level the airplane and align 
the wing; complete the installation of 
the wing; and inspect the finished job 
(725 feet, 20 minutes). 
Motion picture 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 


Precision Measurement 
49. PRECISION GAGE BLOCKS 

Shows how to calculate a stack of gage 
blocks; how to-clean and assemble blocks; 
various uses of gage blocks in setting 
inspection gages; and how to store gage 
blocks when not in use (650 feet, 18 
minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 


50. THE BEVEL PROTRACTOR 

Shows the principles of the vernier 
bevel protractor; how to set and read the 
bevel protractor; how to use the protrac- 
tor to lay out angular work and to check 
angles on finished work; and how to care 
for the protractor (550 feet, 15 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Manual. 





Visual unit 


Electrical Wiring 
376. PORCELAIN PROTECTED SURFACE 
WIRING 
Shows how to make an electrical en- 
trance to a building; the need for provid- 
ing fuse protection in circuit; how to 
install wiring and procelain fittings; how 
to support and insulate wires to meet 
requirements of the National Electrical 
Code; and how to prepare and connect 
wires for service (675 feet, 19 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Vo) Sinnaiainaan 
Manual 


Visual unit 


377. CABLE SURFACE WIRING 

Shows how to make an electrical en- 
trance to a building; the need for provid- 
ing fuse protection in circuit: how to 
install nonmetallic sheathed cable; how 
to handle and install procelain fittings; 
how to support and connect cable to 
meet requirements of the National Elec- 
trical Code; and how to prepare and con- 
nect wires for service (625 feet, 17 
mihutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 


Metal Cutting Band Saw 
239. SAWING AN INTERNAL IRREGULAR SHAPE 
Shows how to drill the saw starting 
hole; how to make the saw selection; how 
to set up a band saw machine; how to 
weld saw bands; how to saw an internal 
contour shape; and how to remove and 
store a band saw (1,150 feet, 32 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 


240. FILING AN INTERNAL IRREGULAR SHAPE 
Shows how to make file selection; how 
to set up a metal-cutting band saw ma- 
chine for filing; how to file a die; how to 
lay out a punch using a die as a template; 
how to file a punch; how to check the 
filing of a punch with a die; and how 
to fine finish file (975 feet, 27 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 
Engineering 
175. THE ELECTRON—AN INTRODUCTION 


Explains the nature of electrons, elec- 
tron flow in solid conductors, electro- 


motive force, control of electron flow, 
types of electron flow, electron flow and 
magnetic flelds, and induced electron 
flow (575 feet, 16 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 


Visual unit 


354. THE SLIDE RvLeE (PERCENTAGE, PRO- 
PORTION, SQUARES AND SQUARE 
Roots) 

Shows how to use the B and C scales 
of the slide rule to calculate proportions 
and percentages; how to calculate 
squares and square roots; ahd how to 
determine placing of decimals after the 
square root is extracted. Simple prob- 
lems are used to illustrate the methods 
(750 feet, 21 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 


Visual unit 


Welding 


139. THE GumpeD BEND TEST 

Shows how to prepare groove weld and 
fillet weld test specimens for the guided 
bend test; how to make the test; and 
causes of failure in bending (625 feet, 
17 minutes). 


Motion picture 
Filmstrip 


Visual unit 


190. Oxy-ACETYLENE WELDING LIGHT 
METAL 
Shows how to assemble a gas welding 
outfit; how to adjust gas pressures; how 
to adjust the flame; and how to make 
a butt weld and a T weld in light tubing 
(750 feet, 21 minutes). 
Motion picture 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 
Nursing 


404. FEEDING THE PATIENT 

Explains the physical, mental, and 
emotional factors which affect appetite 
and digestion; preparation of the en- 
vironment and the patient for the meal; 
proper balance of food and arrangement 
of the tray; individualized feeding care 
in terms of conditions, nutritional needs, 
and preferences of each patient; prin- 
ciples and procedures involved in the 
feeding of a recumbent and a convales- 
cent patient; and the factors to be con- 
sfdered in aftercare of the patient (525 
feet, 15 minutes). 
Motion picture 


Filmstrip 
Manual 


Visual unit 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
semittance (check or money 
order) &t the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1939- 
40 and 1941-42. By Henry G. Badger, 
Frederick J. Kelly, and Lloyd E. Blauch. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 295p., illus. (Biennial Sur- 
veys of Education in the United States, 
1938-40 and 1940-42, Volume II, Chap- 
terIV.) 45 cents. 

Part I. All institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion—General trends, staff students, degrees, 
college work completed by persons 25 years 
old or over, income, expenditures, and prop- 
erty; Part II. Schools of Nursing, 1939-40— 
Length of course, educational requirements 
for admission, enrollment, graduates, in- 
structional staff, expenditures, and schools 
for Negroes; Part III. Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, 
and 1941-42—Federal legislation, land-grant 
colleges and universities and higher educa- 
tion in the United States, and a 10-year 
summary of development. 

The Job of the Industrial Counselor for 
Women. By Frances W. Trigg. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Education, No- 
vember 1944. 34 p. Multilith. Free, 
while the supply lasts. 

Written particularly for the use of coun- 
selors in industries employing large numbers 
of women, this manual offers suggestions 
about necessary preparation for counselors, a 
list of responsibilities, and a guide to profes- 
sional improvement. Each section contains 
references to recent books and periodicals, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


National Housing Agency. Homes for 
Returning Veterans. By John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., Administrator. Washington, 
1944. 5 p. Processed. Single copies 
free from the*National Housing Agency 
as long as supply lasts. 

An address delivered before the American 


Legion Convention, Chicago, Ill., September 
19, 1944. 


618626°—44 


U.S. Congress. Senate. School Lunch 
and Milk Programs, Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Hon. Allen J. Ellender, Senator, Louisi- 
ana,Ch. Washington, 1944. 250p. Sin- 
gle copies free from the Subcommittee 
as long as supply lasts, Send requests to 
the Chairman, Senate Office Building. 

Hearings held May 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1944, be- 
fore the Subcommittee, 78th Congress, sec- 
ond session, on S. 1820 and 8S. 1824—bills to 


assist the States to establish and maintain 
school-lunch programs. 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. The Road to Good Nutrition. 
Rev. By Lydia J. Roberts in collabora- 
tion with members of the Bureau’s staff, 
Washington, 1944. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 57p. Illus. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 270.) 10 cents. 
Single cgpies free from the Children’s 
Bureau as long as supply lasts. 

Emphasizes better acquaintance with the 
child’s nutritional needs at various stages of 


development, and gives specific information 
for dealing with such needs. 


Division of Labor Standards. 
Safety Through Management Leader- 
ship. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 19 p. (Labor 
Standards Special Bulletin No. 15.) 5 
cents. Single copies free from the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards as long as sup- 
ply lasts, 

Reports to management how some plants 
have eliminated accident losses by effective 
safety programs. Lists publications pre- 
pared in cooperation with the National Com- 


mittee for Conservation of Manpower in 
War Industries. 


Women’s Bureau. Employ- 
ing Women in Shipyards. By Dorothy 
K. Newman. Washington, .U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 83 p. 
(Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
192-6.) 20 cents. Single copies free 
from the Women’s Bureau as long as 
supply lasts, 


A study based on visits of Bureau investi- 
gators in 1943 to 41 yards, 35 of which were 
employing women on production. Among 
the subjects discussed are: Job analysis and 
plant changes in. preparation for women; 
selection, placement, induction, indoctrina- 
tion, and training; and measures for safety 
and comfort, 


U. S. Department of State. Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Documents on International 
Organization. Washington, October 7, 
1944, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
21 p. (State Department Publication 
2192, Conference Series 56.) 5 cents. 


Among the documents are Statements by 
the President of the United States and by the 


Secretary of State, a Statement issued simul- 
taneously by the participating governments, 
and Proposals for the establishment of a 
general international organization. 


. Principles and Policies of 
Departmental Personnel Administration, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 8p. (Department of State 
Publication 2129.) 5cents. Address re- 
quests for free copies to the State De- 
partment. 

Sets forth the principles and policies gov- 


erning the new personnel program under 
Department Order 1218 as amended. 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Statistics 
of Income for 1942, Pt. 1; Preliminary 
Report of the Individual Income Taz Re- 
turns and Taxable Fiduciary Income Taz 
Returns Filed in Period January Through 
June 1943. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 40 p. 10 
cents. 

A general summary of data is followed by 
analyses of particular items. Tables. 

. War Finance Division. War 
Savings Teaching Aids. Washington 
[1944] 2p. Processed. Free. Also free 
from State War Finance Offices. 


Lists materials under the following head- 
ings: Classroom Aids, Plays and Program Ma- 
terials, Films, and Posters, 


U. §S. Government Printing Office. 
Superintendent of Documents. List of 
Selected United States Government Pub- 
lications. Washington, July 15, 1944, 
8 p. Issued semimonthly. Free on re- 
quest. 


Gives prices and tells how to order the 
various publications listed. A valuable 
source of information for HNbrarians and 
teachers. - o 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Department of Information. Group 
Services Branch. Group Services Bul- 
letin, October 1944. 12 p. Illus. Free 
from Regional OPA offices and from the 
Group Services Branch, Washington, 
D. C. 


Prepared to give social, civic, labor, and 
other groups cooperating in the war effort 
a clear statement on what the Rent Division 
of OPA has done to fulfil its responsibilities, 
Gives names and addresses of regional offi- 
cers and lists States in each region. 

U. S. Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The Work of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., May 1944. 18 p. Processed. Single 
copies free. 


Describes the Federal laws administered by 
the Commission and its principal activities. 
Lists regional offices and reference material. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1844 








